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Quietness being of so much importance to the studious, these Grates are therefore strongly 
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AS AVON FLOWS. 
By HENRY SCOTT VINCE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A VERY ROUGH EVENING. 


THE one inhabitant of Avonham who was devoutly glad that the 
business of the day was done was the Mayor. He had discharged 
his duties that day most ably and courteously, and to the satisfac- 
tion of everybody connected with the election, he had been 
thanked by both the candidates in the set speeches which each 
had made on the declaration of the result, and he sought his home 
self-satisfied, but intensely weary ; never was man so glad of slippers 
and loose coat; he descended to his cellar for a bottle of his 
choicest wine, and sat down to his dinner with a feeling of intense 
gratitude for his deliverance from the turmoil of the day. His 
meal finished, and the bottle half, or perhaps a little more than 
half, emptied, Mr. Mayor placed his legs on a chair, carefully 
adjusted his silk handkerchief over his head, and slept the sleep 
of the hard-worked just man, after the manner of his forefathers. 
Doubtless if he could have removed the roofs of the houses of the 
burgesses over whom he that year held sway, and peeped Asmo- 
deus-like, into their rooms, he would have seen many a one just as 
tired of the affair as he was himself, and seeking to forget the 
derangement which the town had suffered, in very much the same 
comfortable way as his worship. Had the place been left to its 
own devices, and had none but the real electors been consulted as 
to the way in which the rest of the evening should be spent, there 
would have been little difference between the close of that day 
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AVON FLOWS. 


and the evening of any great market, and the white boards of the 
polling booth, and the election posters, still covering the walls in 
all directions, would have been the sole remaining signs of the 
bygone contest. Everyone would have gone gravely and peace- 
ably to his business again, one to his farm and another to his 
merchandise, as the good old Scriptural phrase puts it, and the 
election would have been comfortably stowed away in people’s 
memories, to serve, perhaps, as a topic of conversation for many 
a future day, but to trouble the town no more. 

It would have been with it as it was periodically with the river ; 
for eight months in the year the Avon flowed peacefully over its 
pebbly bed limpid and pure, for three months more it was swifter, 
deeper, and, as the country-folks called it, “muddly-like,” and 
very often during the one remaining month of the year, or at any 
rate during a great part of it, the Avon would assert itself, would 
come plashing and tumbling into the houses in the lower part of 
the town, driving the inmates to upstairs rooms to be rescued in 
boats, swimming the family wash-tubs and large crockery merrily 
round the ground floor, and finally, leaving an inch deep deposit of 
mud on the boards and the street pavement outside, return to its 
bed for another eleven months. Nothing was ever done; the 
townfathers did not dream of raising the banks and keeping it out, 
they were perfectly acquainted with its ways and did not heed its 
winter vagaries ; you see it was their own river and they under- 
stood it. So with the election—for eighteen years the tide of 
events had flowed on peacefully, occasionally local excitement had 
raised ripples on the stream, and now the election had come, and 
the tide of events slopped over and flooded the minds of the town- 
ship, just as the river flooded its houses. And just as the floods 
were forgotten yearly, when the river resumed its peaceable 
behaviour, so would the election have been forgotten if the 
Avonhamites had been left to themselves. But there were out- 
side influences at work and pressure from without, and the town 
was destined to be flooded this time in a manner which would not 
easily fade out of the memories of its inhabitants. 

The inns, both great and small, were full; at the “ George ” 
there was jubilation, at the “ Woolpack” irritation, and cogitation 
at the “ Bear.” The Blue party celebrated their victory by much 
singing of songs, much shaking of hands, and draining of glasses 
and cans; the Yellows were no less noisy, were indeed, even 
louder, but not so hearty ; and the customers at the “ Bear” were 
noisy, but only conversationally so, the two parties met there more, 
the ground was neutral and argument more rife, but the frequenters 
of the hotel were of the better class,and whatever discussion went 
forward was carried on decorously and without heat. The general 
feeling seemed to be that there had been a much closer contest 
than was expected, that a majority of no more than a hundred 
and fifty-three was calculated to cloud the victory of the Blues 
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with some degree of apprehension for a seat which had been 
deemed so secure. However, the Blues did not seem cast down, 
they took their victory as they found it, and were quite satisfied. 
“So long as they won,” their leaders said, “that was enough for 
them.” Mr. Boldham had been the strongest man they would 
ever have arrayed against them, and no other would have got the 
votes he did. Meanwhile, in the small inns and beershiops, the 
roughs of the town, the quarrymen from the down, and the Dun- 
stalne mob had collected and were singing, and dancing, and 
drinking, and fast working themselves up to the point where 
mischief begins in these matters. 

It was about eight o’clock, and still perfectly light, when out of 
a beershop in the neighbourhood of the canal wharf, the favourite 
resort of the bargees who worked the fly-boats which brought 
Avonham the most of its London and Bristol merchandise, came 
pouring a stream of half-tipsy roughs, who made a ring and 
surrounded a Dunstalne man and an Avonham man, who, having 
differed as to the number of times Nelson defeated the “ Hemperor 
Bonyparty,” or the age of the “Duke” (there is but one Duke 
for the West of England men), were going to settle the matter in 
the good old English fashion. Hot and flushed with drink and 
excitement they came rushing out into the open place next the 
wharf and watched the varying fortunes of the struggle, encourag- 
ing each his man with loud shouts, dancing, howling, disputing, 
but never interfering with either of the two bruisers who pummelled 
away at one another for half-an-hour until the Dunstalne man 
yielded and was led away by his friends, whilst the Avonham hero 
was seized by his own party, taken off in triumph to the house 
where the dispute had originated, and regaled at the expense of 
his admiring townsmen. From that time and from this slight 
incident was Avonham’s peace once more taken away. The 
Dunstalne men who had come into the town that day were all 
on the losing side, the party they had assisted had been defeated, 
and the tide of generosity which would have flowed so freely iden 
winners was trickling from losers much too slowly and in much 
too scanty a volume to please the recipients who had imagined, 
the wish being father to the thought, that they were coming into 
a land of rejoicing and plenty, where, after assisting in beating 
the common foe, they would be bountifully regaled at the expense 
of the “emancipated slaves who had long groaned beneath his 
yoke,” to quote one of their most prominent orators; but the 
Yellows in Avonham were not dispensing their favours as 
conquerors. The Dunstalne men found that the joyful libations 
of the victors and the despair-begotten draughts of the conquered 
were different things entirely. It was therefore with a great 
access of delight that a Dunstalne man who, having met in the 
street three of his comrades tired and thirsty, had taken them into 
the “Five Stars” to eat and drink, received in response to his 
NN 2 
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enquiry as to what was to pay, the answer from the usually gruff 
landlord, “‘ Nothin’ t’you, nur noo one else as is on right side.” 

* Right side’s bin wrong side t’day,” said an Avonham man 
sitting near. 

“°Twon’t be that thur way long, thoo,” replied the Dunstalne 
man; “here, coom drink you, surr, an’ let t’oother chap drink; 
there’s nowt to pay, thee sayst, fill another pot, then.” 

The landlord readily complied. 

“‘ Matey,” said one Avonham man to another, up street, “ dost 
knoo Sam Willums be gi’en away aal hees beer fur nowt ?” 

“ Noo!” said the other, galvanised into sudden interest, 
“whur ? ” 

** Down to ‘ Vive Stars,’ mun; will ’ee coom an’ ha’ a drop o’t ?” 

“ Ah, will I nuther?” said the other, wiping his lips. 

But they were disappointed, the landlord was obdurate, they 
were “dirty blues,” they were informed, and they were expelled 
with more force than politeness. Rejected in this rough manner, 
they sought counsel and help of their friends, and, collecting a 
force of their allies, drove furiously at the “ Five Stars;” the 
windows were broken in, the Dunstalne men inside roughly 
handled, the heads of two of the landlord’s barrels staved in, and 
the landlord himself flung out into the street, whilst the invaders ran 
riot in his barand cellar. Bitterly regretting his action in refusing 
liquor which was so soon to be taken from him, he sought advice 
and counsel of his cronies and of his recently expelled customers, 
and having been reinforced, made another attack upon his own 
house and reinstated his free customers at the expense of all his 
windows and bar-fittings. 

This time, however, the combat was carried into the enemy’s 
country, and the Blues were chased down the street, until 
they reached the shelter of a little house called the ‘ Swan.” 
Alas! this proved the destruction of the “ Swan,” for although 
the fugitives managed to make good their escape and flee 
through the back way, yet the house was given up to the ven- 
geance of their pursuers, the blue flag torn down, the whole of 
the windows broken, and the bar wrecked; and then the Yellow 
mob, by this time a couple of hundred strong, and reinforced 
every minute, paraded the upper side streets of the town, and 
saluted every Blue house with a volley of stones which went 
smashing through the windows, scaring the inmates almost to 
death. Presently, not contented with alarming this portion of the 
town, they marched in fair order, but with immense noise, into the 
open space in front of the church, where they halted for a moment 
as if irresolute, and then raised deafening shouts of defiance of 
their enemies. In a minute or two they were joined by all of the 
Yellow party, who were ready for mischief, a considerable contin- 
gent who were of no party at all, but ripe for any riot, and a 
springling of Blues, who found, to their great disgust, that their 
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halloaing and whooping on behalf of their side had not been so 
productive of solid and liquid benefits as they had anticipated at 
the commencement of the day ; finding then, that nothing was to 
be gained by peace they gravitated easily to the riotous faction 
and were soon as prominent as any; it is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
say that Mr. Hackett and his disgusted contingent, having drunk 
themselves pot-valiant, were of this party. 

Some unconscious road surveyor had aided the Goddess of 
Discord, by leaving at the side of the street three heaps of stones, 
with which it was intended to repair the road at the top of the 
town. Certain it was that their mission to-night was not to 
repair the town; hastily the mob armed themselves with the 
missiles, and before the affrighted inhabitants had time to protect 
their windows with shutters, the crashing of glass and the shrieks 
of terrified women proclaimed that the riot was assuming for- 
midable proportions. In five minutes the town was in a state of 
panic, and the mob were masters of the situation. 

The Mayor, hastily summoned, showed both courage and good 
sense; he went at once into the street and endeavoured to reason 
with the mob, but his eloquence was vain, he was driven back to 
his house, but escaped by his garden, and making his way to the 
market place, surrounded by a few faithful followers, there read 
the Riot Act, that ancient ceremony which still ranks among 
our most cherished and useless remedies against Force. But the 
Mayor did better; he sent his own man on a good horse to the 
railway station, at which was the nearest telegraph office, and 
despatched a telegram for troops. All over the town the house- 
holders were barricading their dwellings, conveying their women 
and children into the back rooms, and preparing to make what 
stand they could against the mad crew, who were wrecking the 
town. There was no time to swear in special constables; many of 
the rioters were armed in some fashion with staves and pokers, 
hatchets and stones, and it would need a well organised and trained 
body to cope with them; the local police were so few in number 
as to be helpless though they did their duty well, and so the work 
of destruction went on, and the unimpeded valiaas were going 
systematically through the town, breaking the windows, and 
destroying, as far as they could, all the property of the voters for 
Sir Headingly Cann. The “ Bear ” was attacked, and though the 
ex-soldier landlord fought gallantly for his property and made two 
or three of the party wish they had not joined the fray, he was 
wounded by a stone and dragged into his house bleeding and 
exhausted, only just in time for his servants to close the ponderous 
gateway door, which, being built of massive oak planks and iron 
clampings, resisted all efforts to break it down. 

Foiled in this attempt, the rioters next divided themselves into 
three portions, one continuing down the main street towards the 
bridge, one crossing into the churchyard to attack the houses 
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beyond, and the third, which we will follow, to commence the 
destruction in South Street. Acting under some instructions from 
someone in authority, they passed Mr. Bompas’s house without 
injury, but smashed in the panes of the two next to it, and then, 
with loud shouts, crossed the road to the gate of the “ Coombes.” 
It was known, of course, that the proprietor had no vote, but there 
seemed to be an understanding that something special was to be 
done here, for a louder outery than had yet been made was raised 
as they halted before the gate. But here, for the first time, they 
were confronted and cowed. As Tom Purcell, the leader, a brawny 
six-foot ruffian, thrust his hand through the gate to get at the 
lock, he started back with an awful scream of pain and fell 
fainting into the arms of his nearest follower, his arm broken at 
the wrist. There was a moment of indecision and then a voice 
from inside the gate, cried, in deep, firm tones: 

‘What do you want here, you vagabonds ?” 

There was a pause, and a silence, and then someone who had 
made a strategic movement to the rear on seeing the fate of 
the unlucky ringleader said, ‘“‘ Look ’ow ’ee’ve a sarved pore Tom 
Purcell’s arm.” 

“T’ll serve your head the same fashion if you put it this 
way, young man,” said the deep voice again. The figure of the 
speaker was not seen. 

“ Break down th’ giate,” shouted someone (also in the rear). 

* Oh! you want the gate open, do you?” said the same voice, 
and the gate swung inwards on its hinges. ‘ Now then!” 

A man rushed forward, but in a moment came flying back and 
crashed down on the pavement as though a horse had kicked him. 
Next, another peeping in cautiously to see where the owner of this 
mysterious voice was concealed received a rap on the head which 
made him doubt for a minute or two whether he had a head left 
torap. This was a chilling reception for the crowd, though a very 
warm one for those who had sampled the fare which the garrison 
of the *‘ Coombes ” was providing for them. Obviously the only 
thing to do was to let fly at the windows, and not to come to close 
quarters with those at the gate, so four or five of the fellows drew 
back to the other side of the street and threw. There was a 
shiver of glass and a cheer from the crowd. But it was rudely 
interrupted by a sudden charge from the gate. Galbraith, who 
now showed himself for the first time, came first, followed by the 
negro and Bryceson. Dashing at the men nearest to the gate, 
they struck boldly and fiercely each at his man, and one fellow 
was seized in the negro’s powerful grip, hauled half-way across the 
road, and flung down into the garden. Then Galbraith and 
Bryceson retired to the gate and waited for the foe to advance. 
But the foe had no stomach for the fray. Evidently these were 
not long-suffering citizens, but dangerous men who meant 
fighting. There was an undignified scuffle, and a great show of 
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assisting off their wounded, and, with a parting yell, the portion 
of the rioters who had undertaken the assault of South Street 
withdrew, taking with them their unfortunate leader with a 
broken arm, the inquisitive peeper with a “ confused” brain pan, 
and three others with substantial marks and sanguinary proofs of 
the courage and determination of the garrison. Entirely occupied 
with their own safety, they forgot all about the unfortunate 
prisoner, but left him behind in a most uncomfortable position, 
lying on the gravel path, with the heavy foot of the negro on his 
chest. 

“Pick him up, Ned,” said Bryceson, “and take him into the 
house. We'll see who he is.” 

The victim was jerked upon his feet, and hustled into the house 
with a roughness that surprised him and took away all power of 
resistance even if he had intended any. Ned pushed him along 
the hall and into a room, where Bryceson and Galbraith followed 
with a light. 

“Now then, turn him round, and let’s have a look at 
him.” 

Ned twisted the captive round to face the lamp, and there, 
blinking and shivering with light and fright combined, was Mr. 
Adolphus Carter. 

Galbraith looked sternly at him as he crouched under Ned’s 
powerful hand. Then, turning to Bryceson, he said, 

“Why, this fellow is one of Mr. Bompas’s clerks. What’s the 
history of this ?” 

“ Ask him,” answered Bryceson, laying down his formidable 
club. ‘ Now then, sonny, speak up! Give him a shake up, Ned. 
That’s right. Now then, what were you doing out there wrecking 
and plundering, eh ?” 

Mr. Adolphus had already expended all the stock of courage 
which he had ever possessed. He burst into tears, and made no 
answer. The only movement, either, of which he seemed capable 
was that of flinging himself at the feet of the two friends and 
grovelling on the carpet before them. They looked at each other 
fora moment, and burst into a roar of laughter, in which the 
negro joined. 

“Get up, you unhappy little cur,” said Galbraith, contemp- 
tously. What harm have I ever done you or your ruffians that 
you should attack my house? Ned and Walter, as the street’s 
clear just walk over to Mr. Bompas, offer him any assistance, and 
if you want me fire a shot, and I’ll be with you in a brace. [If not 
ask Mr. Bompas to step over here under your escort. I should 
like him to see this object.” 

Mr. Bompas had been out to endeavour to assist his friend the 


Mayor, and by dint of much courage and moral suasion had per- 


suaded some of the crowd to disperse. He had left the Mayor at 
the Town Hall, and now came down South Street to see what had 
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happened there. The emissaries met him at his own door. He 
came over at once to the “ Coombes.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Bompas,” said Galbraith, as he met them 
at the open door. “ Lively time, for a country town. Just come 
in here ; we’ve got something belonging to you, I think.” 

“ Something belonging to me, my dear sir?” said Bompas. 

“Yes,” said Galbraith, ushering him into the room, and 
pointing to the pale-faced, cringing hound who was blubbering in 
the corner. “ That thing there’s yours, isn’t it.” 

Mr. Bompas held up his hands in astonishment as his articled 
pupil again flung himself down on his knees before his captors 
and his master. 

“In the name of all that’s unfortunate,” said Bompas, ‘ what is 
the meaning of this?” 

“This gentleman has turned rioter, it seems, Mr. Bompas, and 
brought a score or a couple of score vagabonds down street just 
now to wreck my house. My friend and I and my servant have 
made our defence good, and this is a prisoner we took in a sally.” 

“He was pickin’ up a rock,” said Ned, “ and he’s jus’ done gone 
frown one. I picked him up an’ toted him in, and thar he is.’ 

“You unhappy boy,” said Mr. Bompas, “ what induced you to 
join in this deplorable and ruffianly riot ?’ 

No answer from the weeper. 

“ How old is this interesting youth ?” said Bryceson. 

‘“‘ Between nineteen and twenty, I believe,” said Bompas. 

* Ye—ye—ye—yes!” sobbed the object. 

** Now look here,” said Galbraith, sternly. ‘“ listen to me—get 
up off that floor, and stop that howling.” Carter slowly rose. 
** Now, you cowardly hound! who put you up to this outrage on 
me ? you haven’t pluck enough, you miserable cur, to have started 
it yourself—tell me that, and you shall walk out of this house 
with your employer, free ; ‘if you don’t, you shall spend your next 
night in jail, if I drag you there with my own hands.” 

Carter looked piteously at his master, but seemed unable to 
speak ; there was a pause for a moment or two, and then Bompas 
spoke. 

“Was there anyone ?” 

“¢ No—no—one put me u—u—-p to it,” said Carter; “ I di—di— 
did it my—i—eelf. ¥ 

“Whose windows did your blackguards break up street ?” said 
Bryceson. 

“* M—i—i ster Regler’s a—and Mr. Mo—o—dan’s.’ 

** Are your windows broken, Mr. Bompas ?” 

“No, my dear sir, they are, I am happy to say, intact ; if this 
misguided young man had any influence over the crowd he may 
have exerted it for my benefit. Had you any such authority, 
Carter ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the prisoner. 
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“And what was the reason for the attack on Mr. Galbraith ? 
This is an election riot, and he has taken no part in the election 
and has no vote.” 

“It was a mi—is—is 
stop them.” 

“ That’s a lie,” broke in Ned, “ you jus’ done frowin, one rock, 
an’ when I pick you up ’n run in de garden wif you you was 
pickin up ‘nudder one. You bad scoun’rel—w’at you wan’ int’fere 
wi’ my master fo’! he nebber int’fere wi’ you you bad 1i’7l—li’l— 
li’l—tater-bug. Ned had fished about for this word a few times 
and brought it out with a scream that made Carter jump 
again. 

“Mr. Bompas,” said Galbraith, “ there’s some mystery in this-— 
this fellow’s tale is not true, and your suggestion as to my 
having nothing to do with the election is a very good one; he 
has some motive which | don’t fathom. Where can I put him 
into a safe jail for the night— this town’s no good? Ned, saddle 
the horses, we'll start at once.” 

“ Mr. Galbraith,” said Bompas, “ will you deign to listen to me 
for a few moments if I venture to urge something in mitigation of 
your suggested plan.” 

“ My dear sir, whatever you say will, I am sure, from all I’ve 
ever seen or heard of you, be straightforward and honourable ; you 
may speak freely and with authority here, if you choose.” 

“T thank you, sir! Gentlemen, I have known the father of 
this unhappy lad for many years ; he is a clergyman who is known 
and respected all over Marlshire. The occurrence of to-night, to 
find his son in this position, would break his heart, and this young 
man’s mother’s heart, too. The lad is but young, gentlemen— 
he may have been led astray—his brain may have been turned by 
the deplorable turmoil of this hor—ri—ble day which I wish the 
town had never seen. Now, if you will consent to release him 
conditionally on his confessing to me the reasons which actuated 
him in his insane attempt on your house, I will use all my 
endeavours to induce him to make them known to me or to his 
father. My dear Mr. Galbraith, I ask this not as any favour to 
myself, but in merey to my two old friends, his father and mother, 
who would be heart-broken if they knew of their son’s wicked- 
ness” The good old fellow’s voice trembled as he made his appeal. 
Galbraith was moved by his plea. 

“ God forbid, Mr. Bompas, that I should add any sorrow to an 
old man’s grey hairs; let it be as you say, with all my heart, 
though the vagabond isn’t worth the trouble of a good man’s 
help, and perhaps he’s not worthy an honest man’s enmity. Take 
my advice, young sir, and go home to your father; keep out of 
Avonham for a week or two, I daresay Mr. Bompas will give you a 
holiday, and keep out of my sight for the rest of the century if 
we live so long. Open the door, Ned, and let him go.” And Mr. 
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Adolphus Carter, with downcast eyes and abject mien, crawled out 
of the room. 

‘““Mr. Bompas,” said Bryceson, heartily, ‘“ you’re a brick! 
Harry, Mr. Bompas and the Mayor have been trying to restore 
order in this place—if they can get fifty fellows together they can 
keep the peace—if not, half the town ‘ll be down ; we must help, 
too, old boy. We’ve seen many worse troubies than this, Mr. 
Bompas. Ned, mix us three stiff horns, and then come out and 
fight.” 

Ned grinned at this, and speedily appeared with the desired 
refreshments. 

‘*We none of us want Dutch courage, Walter,” said Galbraith, 
smiling, as he took his glass. 

** No matter,’ said the irrepressible Walter, “‘ we shall be none 
the worse for it any way. Now, Mr. Bompas, we'll see you safe. 
Come along, Ned.” 

They left the house perfectly deserted and dark, at which Mr. 
Bompas made some demur, but was answered that the house might 
look after itself, and that they were not afraid that, after their first 
reception, the rioters would return. Mr. Bompas could not but 
admire the calm and quiet manner and the total absence of fear 
in the young men. They walked swiftly down to the Town Hall, 
where the Mayor and his followers were. 

**Come to re-inforce you, Mr. Mayor,” said Bryceson. 

‘**] am in hopes they have partially dispersed,” said the Mayor. 

* Not a bit of it,” said someone; “ just hark to that row!” 

A loud shout resounded up the street. 

“They've got down to Killett’s house,” said a young fellow, 
grasping his heavy stick ; “ let’s go and help him.” 

“Come along,” said Galbraith, and he, Bryceson, the negro, 
and half a score young fellows started down the street. As they 
arrived on the outskirts of the crowd, they perceived that a 
regular siege was being laid to the ex-mayor’s house; that the 
besieged and two of his men were holding out stoutly, and that 
he had just saluted the mob with a pail of scalding water; this 
at first had provoked a laugh, but the rioters were in an ugly 
temper, and a quarry-man, elbowing his way to the front, shouted 

to one of his mates. 

“Gi me hold o’ thy crowbar, thee fool; doesn’t thee see corner 
stwun o’ th’ house here ? gi me hold, we'll ha’ th’ lot deawn in vive 
minutes.” 

But as he dealt his third heavy stroke, trying to wedge the 
point of his crowbar in between the stone and brick work, a heavy 
cudgel descended on the side of his head, and he fell prone. At 
the same time a cheer was raised, and the rescue party, attacking 
the mob in rear, dashed through it, smiting right and left as they 
passed, and facing them, fairly drove them back. They were at 
once joined by Killett and his men, who ranged themselves along- 
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side them. The giant forms of the butcher and the negro, and the 
determined attitude of the rest, made the crowd hesitate for a 
moment. Next,a man dashed out at Galbraith, who was on the 
right of the party—he had never made a greater mistake or a worse 
selection in his life. Before he could strike a blow, he was seized 
by the throat, flung down on the pavement, lifted up and held a 
moment over his adversary’s head, and then hurled violently forward 
on to the heads of some of the rearmost of the crowd; a feat like 
that had never been seen in Avonham; she had had her famous 
wrestlers, and was the centre of as tall and stalwart a race as any 
that lives in England, but never a man there had seen a show of 
strength like that ; even for such a foe there was for a moment a 
buzz of applause and a murmur of commendation that almost 
drowned the cries of the crowd. Not a few were the immediate 
deserters of the cause. Throwing stones and breaking Blue windows 
might be very good fun, but to be dashed on to a pavement and 
then sent spinning into the air at men’s heads was a little too 
cooling for the hottest enthusiasm to resist ; and when the little 
band, headed by the very man who had shown twice this night 
that he would not be attacked without sharp retaliation, dashed 
forward with a cheer into the front ranks of the crowd, and by 
dint of sheer strength drove them back half across the road, half 
the fellows felt the game was getting too exciting, and fled. The 
rest of the combat was short, sharp and decisive. Twenty people, 
who had only before wanted leaders to attack the rioters, now 
joined the fray, and in a few minutes the largest of the three 
crowds, which were doing so much damage to the town, was dis- 
persed. As they straggled past the town hall, pursuers and 
pursued mixed up together, the loud voice of the mayor was heard 
proclaiming that he had sent for troops, and calling on all to go 
home. A sudden thought struck Bryceson; he whispered a few 
words in the ear of Galbraith, who laughed and nodded at his 
friend as he disappeared round the corner of South Street. 

Five minutes later as a second crowd was forming in a threaten- 


ing manner before the Town Hall, high above all the storm of 


cries and shrieks, rang out the sharp clear sound of a bugle. It 
silenced the mob as if by magic; again it gave out its warlike 
message, and that settled the matter. “The soldiers! the 
soldiers!” was the universal cry, and one wild rush was made to 
the top of the town, where the leaders of the riot had determined 
to face any troops which might be sent. For an hour they stood 
on their guard, shouting defiance, but doing no more mischief. 
It was one o’clock in the morning, and all were pretty well worn 
out, when the first troops arrived in answer to the repeated 
appeals of the mayor; without in the least exaggerating the 
danger, he had made such alarming representations that two 
companies of the Guards had been hastily dispatched by a special 
train. They marched into the town, and the riot was at an end. 
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In every direction those concerned in the work of destruction and 
plunder scattered; a strong force of county police followed the 
soldiery next day, and the magistrate sat daily receiving informa- 
tion and granting warrants for the arrest of ringleaders. The 
townsmen breathed freely once more. 

“ By jove, sir!” said an officer of the Guards to Bryceson, as he 
laughed at the bugle strategem, and praised Ned’s mixed drink, 
“T never saw a town in the state this was; what a little spitfire 
of a place it must be; upon my word it only wanted a little blood 
in the streets and a few broken accoutrements scattered about 
here and there, to look like a street on the north side of 
Sebastopol.” 


Thus was the Avonham election lost and won, and thus did 
they fight after it was over. It will be many a day before the 
memory of that day fades from the minds of Marlshire men, and 
over many a winter’s fire the battle is fought again. Sometimes 
the speaker waxes indignant as he tells of the damage and plunder 
done on that wild night ; sometimes he chuckles as he relates how 
glass flew and woodwork crashed in the houses of t’other side. In 
some cases there are scars to show in proof of what was done, and 
here and there a man may be pointed out who suffered imprison- 
ment or fine for his share of the mad work. And for years one 
man would scowl! and frown and mutter oaths under his breath as 
he passed a certain gate in South Street, where rumour said some 
of the fighting had taken place. He was a tall, dark man with a 
coarse and vagabondish set of features, who, when he came before 
any magistrates in those parts, gave the name of Thomas Purcell. 
He had only one arm. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LUCY’S PARTNER. 


PROFOUNDLY grateful to the head of their family were Mrs. Bompas 
and her three daughters when the news reached them of the 
stirring transactions which had been taking place in Avonham 
during their absence. The country papers had been full of praise 
of Mr. Bompas and the Mayor, both of whom, it was stated, had 
acted most courageously in the cause of order, and even the 
London papers had followed in the same strain, but with less 
diffuseness; the little Marlshire town had suddenly earned for 
itself a most unenviable reputation; really the quietest and most 
decorous of places, it had been likened to a volcano full of 
smouldering and dangerous atoms, and liable at any moment to 
burst forth in desolating riot and lay the country waste. The 
young ladies waxed not a little indignant over this comparison, 
and lamented the town’s disgrace, whilst they rejoiced in the 
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praise of their sire. When that worthy—who stuck valiantly to 
his post beside his friend the Mayor till all the results of the 
row were investigated ; till the prominent rioters had been pun- 
ished and the town freed from the military control which for two 
or three days was deemed necessary, and indeed until Avonham, 
but for the glaziers, was quiet again—when Mr. Bompas joined 
his family in London he was received with open arms, not only 
as one who had escaped a great danger, but as one who had com- 
ported himself right valiantly therein. He found an auditory 
eager to hear all the news of the fray, and encouraged, unchecked 
and uninterrupted, he poured out his warlike tale. 

To do Mr. Bompas justice, he was not given to boasting of his 
own exploits; he really and truly had amply deserved the 
enconium which Bryceson had passed upon him of being a 
“ brick,” and had acted like the stout-hearted old fellow he was; 
but he made no great account of what he had done, and rather 
slurred over those parts of the narrative relating to his own share 
in the affray. He was full of compliment towards his friend 
Sennett, and loud in praise of his two neighbours; he described 
the repulse of the first attack on the “Coombes” in glowing 
terms, and praised the coolness and courage of the young men to 
the skies; and when he mentioned with the awe which the 
recollection of the affair still imposed, the Herculean feat which 
Galbraith had performed with the unfortunate quarryman, his 
vocabulary of commendator y phrases gave out, and he could only 
say with uplifted hands, “There, my dears, | it was simply mar- 
vellous. I could hardly credit my own eyes.” 

One matter the good old fellow did not mention to his 
daughters, and that was the ignoble part played in the disturb- 
ance by Adolphus Carter. He had been sorely exercised in mind 
about that unfortunate youth. He had ridden over, in company 
with his crony Millard (for he did not wish to let the Mayor 
know of the matter whilst he was engaged in his official capacity 
in punishing other rioters), to the father of the culprit, and the 
trio had returned and called on Galbraith, who had condoled 
with the father and promised to take no more notice of the 
matter, so that Adolphus was again seated in his employer's 
office, a very sad and subdued young man indeed. Mr. Bompas, 
considering that sufficient had been done to humble his pupil, 
did not attempt to lower him still farther in the eyes of his 
daughters. But, alas! what human foresight can prevent a 
woman from imparting her ideas. Mr. Bompas, who concealed 
the story from his daughters, unfolded it to his wife, and that 
good woman and mother hit the scent at once. She poured into 
the astonished ears of Mr. Bompas her elucidation of the mystery, 
and he was forced to accept it. Jealousy, and not politics, was 
at the bottom of the attack on South Street. 

“My dear Abel,” she said, ‘‘ of course it was nothing else, you 
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Adolphus Carter, with downcast eyes and abject mien, crawled out 
of the room. 

‘Mr. Bompas,” said Bryceson, heartily, “ you're a_ brick! 
Harry, Mi. Bompas and the Mayor have been trying to restore 
order in this place—if they can get fifty fellows together they can 
keep the peace—if not, half the town ‘Il be down; we must help, 
too, old boy. We've seen many worse troubies ‘than this, Mr. 
Bompis. Ned, mix us three stiff horns, and then come out and 
fight.” 

Ned grinned at this, and speedily appeared with the desired 
refreshments. 

‘We none of us want Dutch courage, Walter,” said Galbraith, 
smiling, as he took his glass. 

** No matter,’ said the irrepressible Walter, “ we shall be none 
the worse for it any way. Now, Mr. Bompas, we'll see you safe. 
Come along, Ned.” 

They left the house perfectly deserted and dark, at which Mr. 
Bompas made some demur, but was answered that the house might 
look after itself, and that they were not afraid that, after their first 
reception, the rioters would return. Mr. Bompas could not but 
admire the calm and quiet manner and the total absence of fear 
in the young men. They walked uscd down to the Town Hall, 
where the Mayor and his followers were 

eC ome to re-inforce you, Mr. Mayor,” said Bryceson. 

‘*T am in hopes they have partially dispersed,” said the Mayor. 

‘Not a bit of it,” said someone ; “ just hark to that row! ” 

A loud shout resounded up the street. 

“They've got down to Killett’s house,” said a young fellow, 
grasping his heavy stick ; “ let’s go and help him.” 

“Come along,” said Galbraith, and he, Bryceson, the negro, 
and half a score young fellows started down the street. As they 
arrived on the outskirts of the crowd, they perceived that a 
regular siege was being laid to the ex-mayor’s house; that the 
besieged and two of his men were holding out stoutly, and that 
he had just saluted the mob with a pail of scalding water; this 
at first had provoked a laugh, but the rioters were in an ugly 
temper, and a quarry-man, elbowing his way to the front, shouted 
to one of his mates. 

“Gi me hold o’ thy crowbar, thee fool; doesn’t thee see corner 
stwun o’ th’ house here ? gi me hold, we'll ha’ th’ lot deawn in vive 
minutes.” 

But as he dealt his third heavy stroke, trying to wedge the 
point of his crowbar in between the stone and brick work, a heavy 
cudgel descended on the side of his head, and he fell prone. At 
the same time a cheer was raised, and the rescue party, attacking 
the mob in rear, dashed through it, smiting right and left as they 
passed, and facing them, fairly drove them. back. They were at 
once joined by Killett and his men, who ranged themselves along- 
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side them. The giant forms of the butcher and the negro, and the 
determined attitude of the rest, made the crowd hesitate for a 
moment. Next,a man dashed out at Galbraith, who was on the 
right of the party—he had never made a greater mistake or a worse 
selection in his life. Before he could strike a blow, he was seized 
by the throat, flung down on the pavement, lifted up and held a 
moment over his adversary’s head, and then hurled violently forward 
on to the heads of some of the rearmost of the crowd; a feat like 
that had never been seen in Avonham; she had had her famous 
wrestlers, and was the centre of as tall and stalwart a race as any 
that lives in England, but never a man there had seen a show of 
strength like that ; even for such a foe there was for a moment a 
buzz of applause and a murmur of commendation that almost 
drowned the cries of the crowd. Not a few were the immediate 
deserters of the cause. Throwing stones and breaking Blue windows 
might be very good fun, but to be dashed on to a pavement and 
then sent spinning into the air at men’s heads was a little too 
cooling for the hottest enthusiasm to resist ; and when the little 
band, headed by the very man who had shown twice this night 
that he would not be attacked without sharp retaliation, dashed 
forward with a cheer into the front ranks of the crowd, and by 
dint of sheer strength drove them back half across the road, half 
the fellows felt the game was getting too exciting, and fled. The 
rest of the combat was short, sharp and decisive. Twenty people, 
who had only before wanted leaders to attack the rioters, now 
joined the fray, and in a few minutes the largest of the three 
crowds, which were doing so much damage to the town, was dis- 
persed. As they straggled past the town hall, pursuers and 
pursued mixed up together, the loud voice of the mayor was heard 
proclaiming that he had sent for troops, and calling on all to go 
home. A sudden thought struck Bryceson; he whispered a few 
words in the ear of Galbraith, who laughed and nodded at his 
friend as he disappeared round the corner of South Street. 

Five minutes later as a second crowd was forming in a threaten- 
ing manner before the Town Hall, high above all the storm of 
cries and shrieks, rang out the sharp clear sound of a bugle. It 
silenced the mob as if by magic; again it gave out its warlike 
message, and that settled the matter. ‘The soldiers! the 
soldiers!” was the universal cry, and one wild rush was made to 
the top of the town, where the leaders of the riot had determined 
to face any troops which might be sent. For an hour they stood 
on their guard, shouting defiance, but doing no more mischief. 
It was one o’clock in the morning, and all were pretty well worn 
out, when the first troops arrived in answer to the repeated 
appeals of the mayor; without in the least exaggerating the 
danger, he had made such alarming representations that two 
companies of the Guards had been hastily dispatched by a special 
train. They marched into the town, and the riot was at an end. 
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In every direction those concerned in the work of destruction and 
plunder scattered; a strong force of county police followed the 
soldiery next day, and the magistrate sat daily receiving informa- 
tion and granting warrants for the arrest of ringleaders. The 
townsmen breathed freely once more. 

“ By jove, sir!” said an officer of the Guards to Bryceson, as he 
laughed at the bugle strategem, and praised Ned’s mixed drink, 
“TI never saw a town in the state this was; what a little spitfire 
of a place it must be; upon my word it only wanted a little blood 
in the streets and a few broken accoutrements scattered about 
here and there, to look like a street on the north side of 
Sebastopol.” 


Thus was the Avonham election lost and won, and thus did 
they fight after it was over. It will be many a day before the 
memory of that day fades from the minds of Marlshire men, and 
over many a winter’s fire the battle is fought again. Sometimes 
the speaker waxes indignant as he tells of the damage and plunder 
done on that wild night ; sometimes he chuckles as he relates how 
glass flew and woodwork crashed in the houses of t’other side. In 
some cases there are scars to show in proof of what was done, and 
here and there a man may be pointed out who suffered imprison- 
ment or fine for his share of the mad work. And for years one 
man would scowl and frown and mutter oaths under his breath as 
he passed a certain gate in South Street, where rumour said some 
of the fighting had taken place. He was a tall, dark man with a 
coarse and vagabondish set of features, who, when he came before 
any magistrates in those parts, gave the name of Thomas Purcell. 
He had only one arm. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
LUCY’S PARTNER. 


PROFOUNDLY grateful to the head of their family were Mrs. Bompas 
and her three daughters when the news reached them of the 
stirring transactions which had been taking place in Avonham 
during their absence. The country papers had been full of praise 
of Mr. Bompas and the Mayor, both of whom, it was stated, had 
acted most courageously in the cause of order, and even the 
London papers had followed in the same strain, but with less 
diffuseness; the little Marlshire town had suddenly earned for 
itself a most unenviable reputation ; really the quietest and most 
decorous of places, it had been likened to a volcano full of 
smouldering and dangerous atoms, and liable at any moment to 
burst forth in desolating riot and lay the country waste. The 
young ladies waxed not a little indignant over this comparison, 
and lamented the town’s disgrace, whilst they rejoiced in the 
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praise of their sire. When that worthy—who stuck valiantly to 
his post beside his friend the Mayor till all the results of the 
row were investigated ; till the prominent rioters had been pun- 
ished and the town freed from the military control which for two 
or three days was deemed necessary, and indeed until Avonham, 
but for the glaziers, was quiet again—when Mr. Bompas joined 
his family in London he was received with open arms, not only 
as one who had escaped a great danger, but as one who had com- 
ported himself right valiantly therein. He found an auditory 
eager to hear all the news of the fray, and encouraged, unchecked 
and uninterrupted, he poured out his warlike tale. 

To do Mr. Bompas justice, he was not given to boasting of his 
own exploits; he really and truly had amply deserved the 
enconium which Bryceson had passed upon him of being a 
“ brick,” and had acted like the stout-hearted old fellow he was; 
but he made no great account of what he had done, and rather 
slurred over those parts of the narrative relating to his own share 
in the affray. He was full of compliment towards his friend 
Sennett, and loud in praise of his two neighbours; he described 
the repulse of the first attack on the “Coombes” in glowing 
terms, and praised the coolness and courage of the young men to 
the skies; and when he mentioned with the awe which the 
recollection of the affair still imposed, the Herculean feat which 
Galbraith had performed with the unfortunate quarryman, his 
vocabulary of commendatory phrases gave out, and he could only 
say with uplifted hands, “There, my dears, it was simply mar- 
vellous. I could hardly credit my own eyes.” 

One matter the good old fellow did not mention to his 
daughters, and that was the ignoble part played in the disturb- 
ance by Adolphus Carter. He had been sorely exercised in mind 
about that unfortunate youth. He had ridden over, in company 
with his crony Millard (for he did not wish to let the Mayor 
know of the matter whilst he was engaged in his official capacity 
in punishing other rioters), to the father of the culprit, and the 
trio had returned and called on Galbraith, who had condoled 
with the father and promised to take no more notice of the 
matter, so that Adolphus was again seated in his employer’s 
office, a very sad and subdued young man indeed. Mr. Bompas, 
considering that sufficient had been done to humble his pupil, 
did not attempt to lower him still farther in the eyes of his 
daughters. But, alas! what human foresight can prevent a 
woman from imparting her ideas. Mr. Bompas, who concealed 
the story from his daughters, unfolded it to his wife, and that 
good woman and mother hit the scent at once. She poured into 
the astonished ears of Mr. Bompas her elucidation of the mystery, 
and he was forced to accept it. Jealousy, and not politics, was 
at the bottom of the attack on South Street. 

“My dear Abel,” she said, “ of course it was nothing else, you 
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needn’t go fishing for motives when they’re on the surface; he 
was jealous of those two young men coming to the house, though, 
to be sure, Mr. Bryceson has dropped in more often than Mr. 
Galbraith, and thought he could annoy them in that way : what a 
mischievous, ill-natured, spiteful little monkey he is.” 

Ah, luckless Adolphus ! hitherto so eligible. It was an evil 
chance for you when this stranger came on your happy hunting 
ground, it was worse when you conceived your scheme of revenge 
and failed so ignominiously, but it was the worst of all when Mrs. 
Bompas took up arms against you. Papa may forgive, papa may 
forget, but with Mamma arrayed against you, farewell to your 
hopes. 

Great was the surprise, and great the indignation among the 
young ladies next morning, when Mrs. Bompas, at the breakfast 
table, told the tale of Carter’s attack on the “* Coombes ’”’ and his 
overthrow. Which predominated it would be difficult to say, 
probably the surprise. There was a feeling of pity as the father 
described to his daughters the shock which his conduct had given 
to his father; there was a comic side to the picture, as he told 
them of the prisoner sobbing and grovelling on the floor before 
his stern captors, and a feeling of admiration for the forgiveness 
and leniency exhibited by Galbraith. When the girls were next 
together, in the absence of the old folks, they discussed the matter 
at length and with much spirit. Adelaide was specially warm on 
the unjustifiable attack on the “ Coombes,” and declared that she 
would never speak to Carter again. 

‘¢ A mean little rascal,” she said, stamping her pretty foot and 
looking the essence of scorn, “what did he mean by it? Mr. 
Galbraith had done him no harm, and papa says he doesn’t believe 
he had been in the town all day, so it couldn’t have been con- 
nected with the election.” 

‘And certainly,” said Louisa, “he could have no cause for 
injuring Mr. Bryceson.” 

“ Of course not,” said Adelaide, “ gracious only knows what the 
little monster did mean.” 

“ Will papa keep him do you think ?” said Louisa. 

“ Not if I can persuade him to get rid of him,” said Adelaide, 
“an odious thing. I always thought there was something monkey- 
ish in the way he pranked himself up, and chattered and skipped 
about ; I didn't give him credit for so much mischief though; I 
did think he was harmless enough; these parsons’ sons are always 
the worst, upon my word they are.” 

“Papa didn’t say anything of Walter Rivers or Alfred Shelman 
in this matter. I wonder why these two heroes didn’t distinguish 
themselves in putting down the riot ?” said Louisa. 

*T believe it was all the fault of those horrid Yellows,” said 
Adelaide, “and Alfred Shelman didn’t want to interfere.” She 
slightly flushed as she mentioned the name. 
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“ And what about Walter Rivers, dear ?” said Lucy, demurely. 

Adelaide flushed again. ‘“ Papa didn’t say that either of them 
was in the riot. He certainly said, though, that the Yellows 
began it—why should the Blues have rioted? They hadn't lost 
the election—Mr. Rivers might have tried to stop the disturbance 
but——” 

“‘ My dear,” said Lucy, composedly, *“* Walter Rivers is not at all 
adapted for hurling people over the moon, and I should think was 
extremely averse to be made a missile of. I can’t quite imagine 
him interfering in a row ; no, I expect the pair of them stayed at 
home like good little men and took care of their uncles, leaving 
our interesting neighbours to do the fighting. Everyone to his 
trade.” 

“I’m very glad at any rate that we were out of it,” said Louisa. 
“It was an excellent idea of papa to bring us up here. I should 
like to take a peep at the place though, and see the rit done.” 

“ Yes,” said Lucy, “and we missed the officers too, not that it 
matters to you two spoons, but there might have been a chance 
for me ?” 

“What do you mean by spoons ? ” 

“ Whom are you calling spoons, Lucy ? ” 

This from both the elder sisters. Not with any irritation 
dear, no—only the pretence of it. Lucy was “ chaffing,” but Lucy 
was the privileged satirist of the family, and it is not always un- 
pleasant to be twitted in love matters. 

“Oh, my dears,” said Lucy, “do you think your little sister 
hasn't eyes? Mr. Galbraith meets you, Addie, going to Beytes- 
bury and convoys you home, to use dear papa’s phrase—well— 
what’s the consequence ever since? Just let anyone mention the 
man’s name suddenly when your'e sitting thinking—it’s like 
dropping a half-crown in a beggar s hand—only the beggar doesn’t 
blush and does thank eel 

“‘ Lucy, youre a goose.” 

‘“‘ And then there’s Lou.” 

** Now you let me alone, Miss Lucy.” 

“Just ask someone to watch your face and report on it the 
next time that Mr. Bryceson walks in—to see mamma, of course 
—to get something for his lungs, his lungs, indeed. Louisa, my 
dear child, you’re a much better doctor than mamma is. You 

know his lungs are all right, don’t you? Of course you do! It’s 
the heart that’s affected, and you're looking after it very skilfully, 
my love.” 

“* Addie, what shall we do with this girl? she’s incorrigible.” 

“JT don’t know. Look at hernow, Lou. Lucy, who ever taught 
you to wink? You'd better not practise in London.” 

Miss Lucy slowly opened the eye which she had really closed in 
a very knowing manner at the end of her speech, and nodded her 
head very slowly and sagely two or three times, then she rose and 
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clasping Adelaide round the waist gave her a sisterly kiss, next 
turned to Louisa and did the same for her, all without speaking a 
word. 

The two elder sisters turned very red, and—kissed each other. 
The sweet little secret was out; the thin veil was drawn aside by 
the hand of this laughing sister. That golden hour of life was 
begun which follows the first confession of love. 

Then came papa, eager for sight-seeing, and with many plans 
for their holiday together. Papa was in the best of humours. 
Papa was not at all afraid of the Regent Street shops. Papa was 
eager to please his pretty daughters, and ready to pull his purse- 
strings wide. If the sisters did not describe their parent by the 
epithet applied to him by the absent Bryceson, yet surely they 
used the nearest feminine equivalent when they were surveying 
his purchases at the end of his first day in town. Nor was he 
content to visit shops alone. It was only necessary to mention a 
place of amusement or exhibition, and the cheery old fellow 
trotted off to secure the best places and the cosiest conveyances 
to and from the show. 

“My dear,” he said to his wife, as they sat in the back of the 
box at the opera, and watched their three girls entranced by the 
music and spectacle, “ we do not visit the great metropolis every 
day, and it shall not be my fault if the girls, aye, and you, my 
dear, do not thoroughly enjoy yourselves. It is many years ago 
since we first beheld these scenes together.” 

** More than I care to remember always, Abel.” 

“Well, my dear, they have been very happy ones for me. If 
our girls only get on as well as we have, they will have but little 
to complain of. At present they are with us, and we must make 
the most of them. We must not look forward to many more 
years of their society.” 

‘“*T suppose not, Abel, not if everyone is going to admire them 
as much abroad as at home. If I’ve seen one opera glass pointed 
this way I’ve seen fifty.’ 

“My dear,” said Mr. Bompas, gallantly, “I noticed the same 
thing with their mother more than five-and-twenty years ago, in 
this identical place.” 

Mrs. Bompas laughed, but appeared pleased at her faithful 
spouse. The girls, engrossed in the opera, had not caught their 
parents’ conversation, and she felt safe in proceeding. 

* Abel,” she said, “do you know I fancy Adelaide seems a good 
deal taken up with young Mr. Galbraith.” 

* Well, my dear, [ have observed symptoms of embarrassment 
when the gentleman’s name has been mentioned, which would 
seem to confirm your idea.” 

“ Well, Abel, what do you think of it ? ” 

* Upon my word, my dear, I have not given the matter 
attention enough to say what I really do think of it.” 
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“JT suppose Mr. Galbraith is well off?” 

«That. I suppose, but it is only a—ah—surmise. He is pur- 
chasing property, which—ah—looks like it, and he is also—a 
paying for it, which again seems to hint at the possession of 
money. Of course, if such a matter as you seem to contemplate 
were to be brought before me, why then—of course—as a father, 
it would be my duty to—ah—de-li-cate-ly investigate Mr. 
Galbraith’s position, but at present, my dear, of course I can only 
guess at his means from his manner of living, which appears com- 
fortable, and, even in some respects, lux-u-ri-ous.” 

The thoughts of the delicious draughts which Edward’s deft 
hands had compounded rose up before him and compelled the last 
epithet. He seemed to scent the fragrant drink, and hear once 
more the ice tinkle on his goblet brim. 

“ Well, Abel,” pursued the faithful mother, “ our girls are very 
good girls, and ought to marry well, and they’re getting very much 
admired here in London. Young Mr. Goldings was most atten- 
tive to Adelaide the other evening, and we go there to-morrow, 
you know. The dear girl won’t want for strings to her bow, I can 
see. I’m very glad we’ve had this little trip. It’ll show them a 
little of the world, and let them know there are other places 
besides Avonham, and other attractions outside their own 
home.” 

Just then the crash of applause broke in at the final chorus of 
the act, and conversation in the box became general. 

Mr. Bompas had, of course, correspondents in London, and for 
the most part these were men whose acquaintance and connec- 
tion with him were of many years standing. Many a cunning 
bottle of rare old wine made its appearance in his honour and for 
his delectation in Inn chambers, in old-fashioned taverns, and in 
the barn-like rooms of Bloomsbury houses, the cosiest, handsomest 
and roomiest in London, but now sadly fallen from their high 
estate, and given up to lodgers, mysterious agencies and money- 
lending offices dignified with the titles of banks, and having an 
evil savour attached to most of their names. In those old houses 
twenty years ago were to be found dinners and cellars of irre- 
proachable excellence, and hosts and diners hard to be equalled in 
these days of barrack hotels on the one hand and tardily repen- 
tant abstinence on the other. And the ladies were as hospitable 
as the men, as Mrs. Bompas well knew, and as her daughters 
were to experience now; and heartiest of the hearty was the 
welcome extended to Mr. and Mrs. Bompas and his family by old 
Mr. Goldings, the head of the firm of family solicitors, Goldings 
and West, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, who inhabited a mansion in 
Russell Square. A dinner was, of course, the mode which the 
solicitor adopted whereby to entertain his friends ; and his women- 
folk talked him over into giving a dance afterwards, and to both 
of these forms of entertainment our Avonham friends were bidden. 
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Two of the daughters of the host were school-fellows of the girls, 
and five merrier, brighter lassies could nowhere be found. 

At dinner-time Adelaide went down with young Goldings, a 
West-Central Adonis, marked as highly eligible by many a fond 
mother. This young man was, as Mrs. Bompas had observed, very 
much smitten by the charms of his pretty neighbour, to whom he 
paid great attention. Adelaide remembered him as a gawky boy 
of fifteen home from Charterhouse for his holidays; he was now a 
rather good-looking young fellow of twenty-six, the j junior partner 
of the firm, and with very pretty tea-table manners, which became 
him extremely well. Louisa fell to the lot of his brother, an 
Oxonian, of mild countenance and gentlemanly manners, who was 
to all outward appearances likely to develope into a model curate 
of the non-muscular Christian school, and who consequently 
cherished in his heart Republican and free-thinking principles and 
opinions that would have made Thelwall shudder: these were not 
produced at table, however. A father who is a family solicitor 
is touchy on the doctrine of equality, and Republicans are mild 
in the pommense of a tureen. 

Lucy’s partner was the cheeriest of white-haired old bachelors, 
who apologised for the temporary absence of a favourite nephew, 
who would, he said, join the party after dinner, but who kept Miss 
Lucy quite as lively as her sisters seemed with their cavaliers. 
The dinner was of the florid English order, the company the reverse 
of dull, the host seemed really glad to see hai friends, and took wine 
with his guests in the cheery old-fashioned manner of bygone days 
that ought not, I think, te have gone with them. Perhaps it sur- 
vives somewhere, but it is drifting away on that sea of innovation 
which has washed away the country dance and the punch bowl— 
more’s the pity. But here, in t hose days, the custom flourished, and 
no point of its jovial solemnity was omitted. The challenge, the 
stereotyped acceptance, the “taking in,” the beaming smile con- 
temporaneous with the courtly bow over the brimming glasses, 
and the simultaneous draughts, all was carried out that properly 
appertained to the good old rite. Mr. Markham, Lucy’s partner, 
was especially selected as a mark for individual challenges and he 
never failed to respond. He was a source of great amusement to 
Lucy, who described him afterwards as the dearest old beau she 
had ever met; Mr. Trumphy was nothing to him. 

* How long do you stay in London, Miss Lucy?” said he ; ** Um 


not going to call you Miss Bompas, for two reasons: first of 
all, you’re not Miss Bompas yet, and next the name isn’t pretty 


enough for you.” 
‘* Thank you for the compliment. Mr. Markham. We shall stop, 
I hope, for another three weeks; this is my first visit to London 
since I was at school here.” 
‘Well, you must come out and see my place at Hampstead; I 
shall get your father to bring you.” 
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“T’m sure papa will be most happy.” 

“ Goldings was telling me about his pluck at that dreadful 
riotous place | “4 yours. ‘LT wonder you're not afraid to live there.” 

“Indeed, it’s the quietest place in the world,” said Lucy. 
standing up bravely for her native town; “I can’t make out 
how it happened; we've never had an election there, that I can 
remember, and I don’t believe it was our townspeople who made 
the riot at all.” 

“ Quite right to stick up for your own town, Miss Lucy; I've « 
nephew who has been there once, and he described it as a very 
quiet place.” 

“ It’s a very nice place. 

* Many young gentlemen there ?’ 

“Oh! I don’t know; about the average number I believe. 
There is an average of male population in the county isn’t there ? 
{ mean so many males to every female—two and a half or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

Mr. Markham laughed. 

‘Oh, there is, I assure you; I learned something about it at 
school; it’s a horrid thing for the men, you know; they can’t all 
get married, of course.” 

“Some of them don’t want to, Miss. [ve kept away from it 
myself, and made room for someone else, you see.” 

“ Haven't you ever been married, Mr. Markham? I should 
have thought you had been, you seem so nice.” 

“ My turn to thank you for a compliment, now; but I think 
you've got your statistics wrong somehow.” 

“ How ?” 

“Why, if I don’t mistake, there are more women then men in 
this country.” 

“(rood gracious, that’s worse; why there isn’t a man apiece for 
ll of us; we can’t all get married then ?” 

“Well, there are old maids as well as old bachelors you 
know.” 

“Yes, but if there aren’t any more of one than the other, that 
inakes no difference to the rest you know.” 

‘Some men marry twice.” 

“So do some women—we’re no better off even then.” 

“Well, Miss Lucy, I venture to prophesy that you needn’t 
trouble about the scarcity of husbands. Even if there aren’t 

enough to go round for everybody, there’ll be someone coming 


lor you, I’m certain. Now, while you're thinking over the one 
that’s coming——” 


‘There isn’t one.” 

‘‘How do you know ?” 

‘““Well—how you tease—I mean I don’t know him, and he 
hasn’t begun to come yet ”—and Lucy looked the old gentleman 
saucily in the face, and laughed merrily at him. 
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‘Ah! he'll come some day, perhaps to-night, who knows ? 
I’m going to ask your father to take wine with me.” 

Mr. Markham caught the eye of Mr. Bompas without much 
difficulty, and the two handsome old fogies hob-nobbed with a 
courtly grace that would put to the blush scores of the youth of 
to-day—if youth blush now a days, which is doubtful. 

When the ladies retired, and the gentlemen closed up to their 
host’s end of the table, Mr. Bompas found himself next to Mr. 
Markham, who complimented him first upon his daughters, and 
secondly upon his conduct at Avonham. Before they joined the 
party upstairs, which was now numerous and ready for the dance, 
Mr. Bompas had settled a visit to Hampstead, and appointed a 
day for that purpose. 

On reaching the drawing-room, Mr. Markham made his way to 
Lucy, and laughingly asked her to pilot him through a quadrille. 

“That is my only dance except ‘Sir Roger,’” said he, “ but I 
never like to admit that my dancing days are quite over.” 

The first quadrille is a stately and solemn affair which a Bench 
of Bishops might dance with their Diocesan Secretaries’ Aunts, and 
Mr. Markham went through it as a matter not to be irreverently 
handled ; at the conclusion of it he gallantly escorted Lucy to a 
seat, and thanked her for the dance. At that moment a good- 
looking young fellow, who had just been shaking hands with Mrs. 
Goldings, came up, and, addressing the old gentleman as “ uncle,” 
grasped his hand and shook it heartily. 

*¢ Ah, Fred, my boy, only just arrived? ” said the old gentleman. 
“Quite well? That’s right. Here, sir, let me introduce you to 
my first partner. Miss Lucy Bompas, this is my nephew, Mr. 
Frederick Markham. Now, my dear, I can leave you in the 
hands of a partner who can dance; take care of Miss Bompas, 
Fred, and find her plenty of partners.” 

Lucy and the young fellow were soon whirling round the room, 
and much as she had liked the uncle, it must be owned that her 
new partner was more to her liking, so far as dancing went. He 
put his name down three times on her card, introduced her to 
fresh partners, danced with her sisters and the daughters of 
the house, but always returned to her as often as he got a 
chance. 

“What capital dancers all you sisters are,” said he, when, 
having manceuvred them all to the same seat and got ices for 
them, he lounged by them, much envied by the rest of the young 
men in the room. 

“It must come by nature, then,” 
terribly short of practice.” 


said Louisa, “for we are 


“Well, I must ask you to spare me another dance apiece after 
supper. Pray, are your cards all full ?” 
“You can have a polka, Mr. Markham,” said Adelaide. “I have 


one here—number 16.” 
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‘Many thanks. Miss Louisa Bompas, have you anything to 
bestow in charity ?” 

“A schottische. Is that good enough for you ? ” 

“Beggars mustn’t be choosers. Number 18, isn’t it? Please 
give me your eard. Thank you very much. Miss Lucy Bompas, 
my uncle told me to take care of you, please give me the supper 
dance. I will forage for you like a Cossack.” 

“ With pleasure, Mr. Markham. What are you doing with my 
card? You have put down another after supper.” 

‘‘T asked for one after supper. Here comes someone to take 
you away. Don’t forget the dance before supper.” 

“ Lucy, my dear,” said Adelaide, ‘how many dances have you 
given that young man to-night? Six, I believe. Lou, I think 
the next time this young woman ventures to read her sister’s 
lessons about blushing we must ask to look at her programme.” 

Presently the supper dance arrived, and, that over, supper 
itself, to which Lucy and her partner went down in high spirits. 
Fred was as good as his word, and provided most skilfully for 
Lucy’s wants. When at last he had leisure for conversation he 
said : 

‘You are only on a visit to London then, Miss Bompas ? ” 

“That is all. We live a good way down in the country in 
Marlshire.” 

‘*¢ Marlshire ? Oh, indeed. I was down there for a day not long 
ago, at Avonham.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember your uncle told me you were. Well, 
Avonham is where we live.” 

‘Ts it, indeed ; how curious. Why, one of my dearest friends 
lives there.” 

“Who is that ?” 

“ Harry Galbraith. Do you know him ?” 

“Oh, yes, he’s a neighbour of ours—and do you really know 
him, and is he a great friend of yours? How singular. Do you 
know the whole town is just dying to know all about him. We 
used to call him the hermit, and the recluse, and all sorts of names 
until we knew him and his friend Mr. Bryceson.” 

“Walter Bryceson is another of my friends.” 

‘“* Fancy that now.” 

‘“* And there aren’t two finer or better fellows in the world. We 
were together for many years in America. It was to visit Harry 
that I went to Avonham. We all dined at the hotel there, and a 
capital time we had.” 

“| remember the time you came. E iveryone wondered who you 
all were, and where you all came from ; that is,” she added, “ all the 
gossips of the town, at any rate. Papa knows Mr. G Galbraith very 
well. He has done business with him: sold him a house and 
some land for a lady whose affairs papa manages. Papa says Mr. 
Galbraith and Mr. Bryceson behaved splendidly the other day in 
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a riot at Avonham. Do you know Mr. Galbraith threw a man 
right over some people’s heads? He must be very strong.” 

“ He’s the strongest man I ever met in my life, and as brave as 
a lion. It was not the first row Harry and Walter have been 
shoulder to shoulder in. We've seen some queer things together, 
Miss Lucy. Do you know, I’m so glad you live at Avonham. lI 
shall have a chance of seeing you again.” 

* We shall be very glad, I’m sure,” said Lucy, casting down her 
cyes. 

“T shall make great use of Harry now,” said Markham, laugh- 
ing, “ now I’ve a real excuse for running down.” He lowered his 
voice and, bending forward, added, “I can kill two birds with one 
stone.” 

The rest of the night was very sweet to Lucy. Her programme 
was, as Louisa told her afterwards, “a terrible tell-tale ;” and she 
unblushingly sat out a dance with Fred in the conservatory whilst 
the would-be partner whose name figured on the programme was 
wildly hunting for her. Old Mr. Markham, to whom she gave 
“Sir Roger,” was very funny over her system of averages and her 
statistics ; her sisters very facetious in the carriage going home; 
that last hand pressure was indeed sentimental, Adelaide declared ; 
and even mamma had her little joke. But the two elder sisters 
were vastly surprised when Lucy told them of the old friendship 
existing between young Markham and their two Avonham neigh- 
bours. In due time, next day, arrived Mr. Markham and his 
nephew— 


‘The ball’s fair partner to behold, 
And humbly hope she eaught no cold.” 


As the old gentleman quoted. The two old fellows made friends 
very rapidly, and the young people ‘were very merry. With a 
mischievous hint or two Lucy contrived to give Fred some inkling 
of the impression his two friends had made on the hearts of her 
sisters, and he discoursed in glowing terms of both of them. He 
gave some bright sketches of their life abroad, and from him the 
Bompas family learned many things of the two strangers who had 
pitched their tents in Avonham. Mrs. Bompas was eras to 
learn that both Galbraith and Bryceson were wealthy ; not really 
mercenary or worldly, she was yet put greatly at her ease by 
learning that in addition to the fortune made in California, each 
had inherited family property; and Fred spoke so eloquently of 
the bravery, modesty and lar ge heartedness of Galbraith and of the 
unfailing good humour and sterling good qualities of Bryceson, 
that Adelaide and Louisa were delighted. When the two took 
their leave of the country family, and the girls were again alone, 
Louisa said— 

“Lucy, your new admirer is very nice; he’s a clever man, ’'m 
sure, and I heard his unele tell papa that he was the best of good 
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fellows to his old father and to him, and he talks wonderfully 
well—doesn’t he, Addie ? ” 

‘“‘Capitally,” said Adelaide. ‘I like him very much.” 

“Well, his subject was interesting to you two turtle-doves,” 
said Lucy. 

“ Wait till he talks about you, my dear,” said Adelaide, “ you’l! 
be more interested then. How curious it all seems. Whatever 
is going to happen to us three girls. At present we seem like one 
joint stock company falling in love with another one.’ 


(To be continued.) 



































BRETON HOMESTEADS. 


IN THE TOWN 


WE turned away sickened from the dog-holes where the very poor 
live in the beautiful old streets of the little Breton town. 

In more forward countries there is, happily, now a great stir 
made about the housing of the lower classes, and where all are 
convinced of the great and pressing need for reform there is good 
hope that that reform will not be slow in taking place. But over 
there, in drowsy Brittany, where the little old-world towns are as 
torpid as the seven sleepers, can any succour come to those who 
toil all day long at slow looms in wretched holes, trying to glean 
what scanty ears may be left by all devouring machines and 
factories far away? ‘ The little Sisters of the Poor” do all they 
can to relieve at crises of distress, but where nobody is rich, 
subscriptions are small, and they have no means, neither (it is 
charitable to suppose) have the municipality, for rehousing the 
poor, who at any rate find shelter in these dark corners. 

Thinking on these things we plunged down the precipitous Rue 
Jersual that descends to the brown river Rance, and the little old 
bridge, nestling under the shadow of that mighty viaduct which 
Louis Philippe gave, together with a fine new road, as a more 
feasable approach to the town than this one. Marvellously 
picturesque is this old Rwe Jersual! The gables almost meet 
overhead, the quaint wood and stone work on the decrepit houses 
is a perpetual feast to the eye. Old grandmothers sit spinning 
at real spinning wheels in the low doorways, their bright dresses 
and white caps of many horns and peaks stand out against the 
impenetrable gloom of the rooms behind. They all greeted us as 
we passed by, and seemed anxious to enter into conversation, but 
our noses were as yet unacclimatised to the fearful odours that 
haunt this Paradise of the picturesque, and besides we were made 
nervous by the perpetual avalanches of rotten cabbage stalks, and 
old coffee dregs, which the dwellers in the upper storeys are fond of 
tossing into the street to decorate the gutter withal. So at first 
we hurried along, wondering whether we should live to see the 
river at the bottom, and draw in a breath of fresh air again. 
Gradually, the interest of the place made us stronger to endure 
its accompanying horrors, and we slackened our headlong course 
over the rough blocks that serve as paving stones. 

Through every doorway .came the clattering of noisy looms; 
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faces of the weavers, shockingly pale and emaciated, for the most 
part, and blinking at the daylight, peered at us through the 
window panes as we went by. ‘These men seldom live to grow old, 
the work contracts their chests and the fluff that flies about makes 
the stifling atmosphere still more poisonous. 

One of the weavers, paler even than the rest, with large bright 
eyes, came to his door, and begged us to come in since we seemed 
to be interested in the looms. We stumbled down two steps and 
groped our way along. As our eyes gradually became accustomed 
to the dim light, we saw the dirty floor, the inevitable “lit clos ” 
shut up tight against the wall,an old press with brass hinges, and 
the ghostly frames of the loom swaying backwards and forwards, 
while the shuttle flew in and out. Our host talked to us while he 
worked, with the courteous manners of the French peasant who 
has not been corrupted by the enterprising tourist. His voice 
sounded thin and far away; he had lost his Celtic heritage of 
gaiety, he seemed teo crushed with the burden of existence to care 
much about anything. But the sight of strangers from another 
world awoke some spark of interest in him: “Don’t go away,” he 
begged, “unless you will promise to come back another day ; 


faire towjour's cet ouvirage tous les yours cela est trés-fatigant vous 


savez,” he said, lifting his head wearily but patiently, not com- 
plaining, only so tired ; it was horribly pathetic ! 

By this time we were gasping for fresh air ; the clatter of merr) 
tongues in the street was a relief from the thought of the helpless 
workers within doors. We were glad to run down to the river 
banks and meet the river breeze as we passed under the fine old 
gateway that guards the entrance of the Rue Jerswal. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


THE next day we wandered away into the country beyond the 
limits of the old straggling streets, and the noise of weaving and 
spinning. Passing out through the fortified gateway, with its 
honourable scars left by the centuries of siege and conflict, we 
found ourselves in the lime and chestnut avenues haunted by 
magpies, which lead through the land of Cockaigne. The sleepy 
silent fields all round were whitening to the harvest of the buck- 
wheat flower and the mellowing corn. The apple trees twisted into 
strange shapes by reason of their burden of ruddy fruit, bowed 
like good citizens to the wheat or the blossom in the fields, ‘instead 
of dwelling apart in the proud seclusion of orchards. The heat 
lay like a veil upon the lowlands and the hills beyond. Where- 
ever the stream widened into pools, the indefatigable women were 
washing, their red kerchiefs and blue dresses making gay reflec- 
tions in the water. Now and again a strange Arcadian flock passed 
slowly by. A cow or two, a decrepit horse, a solitary sheep, a 
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giant pig with hungry teeth, perchance a goat or an ass, always a 
wolfish-looking dog, go about in company, but not always in 
harmony. They are tended by a shepherdess who might: have 
gained experience in the real Arcadia, or in the service of Abra- 
ham for the matter of that, judging from the number of her 
venerable wrinkles and her mummy-like appearance. It is always 
either a primeval grandmother or a tottering infant who drives 
these strange teams afield. 

But the most frequent apparition of all was a figure clad in 
rusty black garments with a benign and rosy face, who took off 
his broad beaver hat to us with a benedictory smile. The 
youngest of the party, being new to foreign parts, took especial 
delight in these encounters. She fairly danced for joy at the 
appearance of the first three or four priests ; it was not until she 
had counted fourteen in the space of one short hour that she 
began to grow indifferent to them. They are extraordinarily plenti- 
ful in Brittany. 

In this, as in all our walks about the Cétes-du-Nord, we came 
upon what the guide books call “ objects of interest ” in abundant 
measure. First the deserted spa, with its grass-grown promenade 
and neglected fountain of water that is strongly suggestive of old 
pennies, once a place of pilgrimage for dyspeptic and fashionable 
Bretons. Next, beyond the beech wood, a beautiful chéteau, 
rising with its peaked roofs and tourelles above the trees, having 
somehow escaped the ravages of the Revolution. Lastly a ruin of 
great resort (yet much less interesting to our thinking than the 
before named chateau of Conninais), whose notoriety was first 
made apparent to the English race by Mrs. Norton’s afflicting 
verses. 

But resting here on the green slope below the empty colombier 
tower, it fortunately occurred to us that we were hot and thirsty 
after our walk, and that it would be well to go and procure milk 
at the farmhouse close by. We accordingly made our way to it, 
and lighted upon the most perfect example of a Breton interior 
ever seen off the walls of the Academy. The floor of the one 
living room was as dirty as possible. “ Lits Clos,” boxes, with the 
outer side cut away and filled up with a curtain, stood one above 
another against the wall. As these are always too short for 
people to stretch themselves out in at full length, the dying are 
lifted out and laid on boards supported by trestles, which stand 
always in readiness for the purpose beside each bed. On one 
side of the room we sawthe huge chimney-place with its sheltered 
corner for the wooden settle on winter evenings. Above this 
settle a wooden prong was stuck into the wall to hold a solitary 
dip. There were great mahogany cupboards with brass handles, 
bunches of fragrant herbs hanging from the beams, and finely 
carved oak dressers that moved us to envy, whereon gleamed 
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stood at the table in the centre, mixing some unsavoury concoc- 
tion for supper. Presently she brought usa great soup-tureen ful! 
of rich milk. A fat baby and a lean pig slumbered peacefully 
side by side on the hearth, the hens wandered in and out pecket- 
ing at the baby’s shoes. The old grandmother who looked as it 
she might fly away on a broom-stick scowled and muttered at us 
in a dark corner, the cows put their mild heads through the door 
and were welcome to walk in if they liked—the pigs and shee) 
often availed themselves of the privilege. The father stood aah 
ing on the step, three sturdy little boys rushed away at ow 
approach and took up their station on the wall of the court-yard. 
from whence they flung stones and scornful remarks at our heads. 


All these live and move and have their being in the one room of 
that farm at La Garaye. 


M. C. BRADLEY. 
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FLOWER NIRVANA. 





THE flowers, could they speak, would they sooner be gathered, 


Tied in a bouquet, or worn in the hair, 
Or set by the roseate fingers of maidens 
In billowy hollows of bosoms fair, 
Or left with their kindred, fanned by the swaying 
Of branches green, where the shadows are playing 
There by the brook, by the hedge-rows there ? 


Nay, surely, I think, could they utter their yearning, 
Death in the maidenly bosom were best, 

To heave with the heaving of passionate burning, 
Pressed when a lover’s light lips are pressed. 

For chill is the cloistral calm of the meadows, 

With drift of the rain and dapple of shadows, 
Hard is the grip of the wooing west. 


But soft is the sleep with the bosom beneath us, 
Flutter of wishes, and tremor of sighs, 

When life and its fervour goes beating around us ; 
Quiver on lips when the sweet word dies. 

And warm is the blush that is born of the trouble, 

The joy, half sorrow, when Fate runneth double ; 
Warm are the tears from the dear dark eyes. 
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OF course, we said we would allow him to join our party, and 
that nothing would give us greater pleasure than that he should 
share our Alpine dangers, and perhaps even our Alpine laurels. 
Indeed, nothing could have been more fortunate than this totally 
fortuitous meeting on the steamer at Folkestone, and my wife and 
[ were delighted at the pleasant addition to our already pleasant 
party, for George Masters was a great favourite with both the boys, 
who were looking forward to vast “mountain work ” in Switzerland, 
and an especial favourite also with my wife. She and I were more- 
over satisfied that he would very materially assist in entertaining 
our niece Amelia, to whom we naturally wished the trip to be as 
agreeable as possible, and would thus give us opportunities for 
being occasionally alone together, which we perhaps otherwise 
might not have had. Altogether we could look upon this fortuitous 
meeting in no other light than as most fortunate. 

“*[ was afraid we should have missed one another, John, my 
boy. You must have had a lovely passage, Katharine; the sea is 
as smooth as glass. Come along, I have just time to go to the 
Railway buffet with you and have a chat before your train starts, 
and to be back in time for the boat to Folkestone. This meeting 
is jolly.” 

So saying, my brother Henry (who is the best fellow but one 
in the world, and who happened to be at Boulogne, returning from 
a business call to Paris) shook hands with all of us, and jumped 
into the carriage which drove us along the end of the harbour to 
the railway station. George Masters leaped down from the coach- 
box, where he had mounted, and opened the door for us on 
arriving at the station. 

“Why, bless my heart, Masters, are you one of the party? I 
had no idea you were with them. You did not tell me when we 
met the other day, that you were going abroad.” 

** A sudden freak, combined with an accidental meeting on board 
the steamer, and a kind, most kind, invitation from Mr. Simpson, 
explain the whole story,” replied the young fellow with a grateful 
smile and a twinkle of thanks in his eye to me. 

“We are all going the same journey together, and I am sure it 
will be a very pleasant one.” 

“‘T hope it may, with all my heart,” returned Henry. 
We had a hurried meal in the buffet, and after taking our 
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places in the railway carriage, we had a stroll with Henry up and 
down the platform. 

“Well, you certainly are the most imprudent people I ever 
heard of,” said Henry to Katharine and me. “ That young fellow, 
Masters, j is as sure to fall in love with Amelia as—as the wine you 
have drunk is to disagree with you. A good-looking spark like 
that is safe to set fire to her tinder heart. Moreover, I have a 
conviction that when we met last week I told him you were to 
start for Switzerland with Amelia and the boys. However, you’ve 
committed yourselves now, and I hope you will enjoy your trip, 
that’s all.” 

“ Nonsense, Henry,” replied my wife, “ you ave so suspicious. 
[ am perfectly certain our meeting with Mr. Masters was the 
purest accident. How can you be so ridiculous? Don’t you know 
that the poor young man has had a terrible disappointment in a 
love affair, and is not in a fit state to fall in love with a new face, 
however pretty it may be? That was my reason for not opposing 
his coming with us. It was, my dear, though you are making a 
face,” she continued, looking at me. 

“ Hearts are caught in the rebound,” said Henry; ‘and how 
about Amelia? Isn’t she a bit of a flirt, my dear? I don’t envy 
you your responsibility.’ 

“ You forget that little affair of hers, at Brighton,” replied my 
wife; “no, I have no anxiety whatever on her account, nor on his 
either.” 

Her decided tone carried conviction with it; nevertheless, Henry 
seemed far from satisfied. 

‘So much the better, so much the better, but if anything should 
happen, it will be very unpopular with Tom.’ 

Tom is our elder brother, and Amelia’s father. 

The railway bell sounded, and with Henry’s disquieting words 
ringing in our ears, we hastened to take our seats. 

We found the two boys, Amelia and Masters already in their 
places, and the two latter engaged in a lively dispute. 

** Good-bye, old boy!” I said, shaking hands with Henry, 
through the carriage window, as we left him on the plat- 
form. 

** Good-bye, Henry,” said my wife, thrusting her head through 
the window. “Best love to all in England, and tell Tom and 
Henrietta you have seen us safe and sound on this side of the 
water. We shall have a delicious trip, I am sure, and I haven’t 
the smallest anxiety of any kind.” 

She added the last words in a lower tone. 

“Delighted to hear it,” returned Henry, with a laugh. “It 
looks promising ! 

He cast a look at Masters and Amelia. 

“* Good-bye, bon voyage.” 
“Tove to dear mamma and papa.” 
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And as the whistle shrieked, we left the station, and lost sight 
of my brother. : 

‘¢ Now, Amelia, you sit by the window, and I will come next to 
you, and Mr. Masters will be good enough to sit on this other side 
of me, next to the window. I wish to have a chat with you, Mr. 
Masters, and Mr. Simpson and the boys will be opposite.” 

Such was my wife’s generalship, and so she continued to 
arrange until we arrived at Interlaken, after a few days’ stay in 
Paris. 

“ Just as well, my dear,” she said to me, and I confess I thought 
it was. Not that Henry’s wild forebodings had any weight with 
me, but that it was just as well. 

Neither Amelia nor Masters showed the least disposition to flirt, 
but were always in good spirits, and prevented conversation 
flagging, as it will do sometimes; so that for several days, while 
obliged to travel by rail, that trying time passed most plea- 
santly. 

When we came to think about it, neither my wife nor I was 
quite clear in our mind how it came about that Amelia formed one 
of our party. 

We supposed we must have asked her in a moment of generous 
benevolence, or, as | told my wife, she, no doubt, gave the invita- 
tion one day after dining at Tom’s house. But, however it was 
done, done it was, in some way, and Amelia was travelling with 
us. She was not even a particular favourite with either of us, for 
we had seen but little of her; but she was my brother Tom’s child, 
and that was enough to ensure her finding favour in our eyes without 
any further recommendation. Nevertheless, I am sorry to say, even 
‘hat did not prevent Katharine taking very decided objection to an 
aggressive fringe which Amelia wore all over her forehead, and the 
very short skirts which peeped out from the tightest of tight Ulsters. 
| overheard Katharine remonstrating with her on the subject, but 
in vain; Amelia, like most weak women, was as obstinate as a mule. 
in Katharine’s absence, [ myself, having the mountain climbing 
in view, suggested a reef being let out in those same objectionable 
petticoats, but Amelia snorted defiantly, “that she had brought 
her costumes to wear, and that her mother wished her to wear 
them, and wear them she should.” 

“‘T wonder how Henrietta can bear to see the girl dressed in 
such an outrageous way,” said Katharine, with some warmth, to 
me. ‘SIt is barely decent.” 

To this speech, I only responded, “ My dear!’ 
morally shocked tone. 

“Not as if she were tall enough to carry it off,” persisted my 
wife. “If we had a girl, she should never be dressed in that— 
that pronounced way.” 

For Amelia was noi tall, but she was decidedly good looking, 
with plenty of fair golden hair; but why describe her? We drove 
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from Interlaken to Lauterbrunnen, and then prepared to cross the 
Wengern Alp to Grindelwald. 

* You will walk, of course, Mr. Masters,” said my wife, in a tone 
which admitted of no denial. 

“Mr. Simpson, the boys and I are going on foot; but I cannot 
think of allowing my niece to walk, as she is under my charge. 
[ must not have her knocked up; there will, therefore, be a horse 
for her, and we will follow on foot. I would rather not have a 
horse, thank you, dear,” Katharine said, in reply to my tender 
anxiety for her. 

eAnd I knew no more should be said on the subject. 

We two were old hands at Swiss travelling, but to my boys and 
Amelia and Masters, the country was quite new. 

“How perfectly magnificent !” exclaimed Masters, standing in 
front of the Staubbach, which was falling in sheets of spray. 
‘“* How very beautiful! like a succession of unfolded lace shawls 
being thrown down from above.” 

“* How very far fetched, Mr. Masters,” said my wife. 

‘“ What a charming simile, Mr. Masters,” exclaimed Amelia, at 
the same moment; “and how awfully poetical the water does look, 
quite too—too like lace.” 

“Not the least little bit like the tail of a white horse?” | 
ventured to suggest, In an insinuating tone. 

‘“ Murray!” curtly responded my wife. ‘Look at those 
splendid cliffs of the Jungfrau, Mr. Masters, with the glacier in a 
thick line at the summits, as if it would crash down into the 
valley. Is it not fine?” 

“Like a slice of wedding cake with the iceings,” responded 
Masters. 

*“ Talfourd !” [ remarked, severely. 

‘Not a bad judge!” Masters said, flippantly. 

“And I am so fond of wedding cake,” Amelia rapturously 
observed to Masters, who had hold of the bridle of her horse. 
“Oh! how awfully delicious it does look.” 

‘Work and walk, ladies and gentlemen, if you please,” said I, 
in an authoritative tone. ‘Time flies now; Masters, will you 
look after my wife?” added I, assuming the reins of government. 

‘‘Be so kind as to walk with the boys, please, Mr. Masters,” 
said Katharine, in a tone of correction. ‘“ Yow will come with 
me, John.” 

Was not my proper place near her? So we started. 

Amelia, on her horse, kept well ahead of the party; then came 
Masters and the boys at a tolerably long interval, and lastly my 
wife and self at another long interval. 

“1 shall watch those two to day,” she said to me, when she 
found breath enough to speak, “and be sure there is no attempt 
at any flirtation. If all goes on well to-day, I shall think no more 
of those silly ideas of Henry.” 
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“They are well apart now,” said I; “ and as for Henry, he 
always thinks young men have nothing to do but to be constantly 
falling i in love with every girl they meet. Nonsense! They think 
no more of one another than the man in the moon does of the 
Jungfrau. Do let us enjoy ourselves and not be bothered with 
such absurd ideas.” 

By which it will be seen that I was getting tired of this kind 
of police surveillancé my wife felt bound to exercise over the un- 
conscious couple. 

We found Amelia and the three others of the party awaiting us 
and lunch at the door of the little inn at the summit of the 
Wengern Alp. 

“It’s so horribly dull all alone, with no one to talk to,” said 
Amelia to us, witha sigh. ‘Please, don’t leave me pee by my- 
self the whole day, dear aunt. Oh,do let me walk, | should like 
it so much.” 

“T couldn’t think of it, my dear; you forget you are under our 
protection, and we must take care of you.” 

I very much mistake if I didn’t hear, “ Bother protection,” 
muttered by our ungrateful niece. 

‘‘ I’m as strong as a horse, and can walk for miles and miles,” 
she said aloud. 

‘Never mind, dear. I am very sorry I cannot allow you to 
walk; but I really cannot. The responsibility is too great.” 

Amelia was preparing for another, “* Bother responsibility,” I am 
confident, when Masters came gallantly to the rescue. 

“Even the strength of the horse, combined with the agility of 
the chamois, is not proof against accidenta,” he said. © Think, 
Miss Amy, what it would be if you were laid up in this 
wild country ! 

“Miss Amy,” I reflected, and earnestly hoping Katharine’s ears 
had been less quick than mine, I observed, 

“You are the very man to have with us in such a case; your 
surgical skill and knowledge would be invaluable in the event of 
an accident.” 

Amelia gave a sigh. 

“Pray, pray, don’t talk in that foolish way,” expostulated 
Katharine ; “you make me quite nervous. I couldn’t think of 
allowing Amelia to walk now.” At which Amelia looked so cross, 
I saw it was time to . change the conversation. 

“Come, come ; ‘ d table, messieurs et mesdames,’ as the politest 
nation in the world s says, I said, cheerfully. “If you all have 
my appetite, you would even enjoy goat.” 

“Not at all unlikely,” suggested Masters, looking suspiciously 
at the dish of chamois before him; “ but even that is not so bad 
as being obliged to eat your own words.” 

Of course Amelia tittered, and the boys sniggered; but 


Katharine and I received this feeble attempt to be funny with 
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the silent contempt it deserved; when, in no ways daunted, the 
irrepressible Masters burst forth afresh in praise of the mountain 
fare and mountain fair—with a bow to Amelia. This ill-timed 
gallantry caused Katharine to hurry our movements, and we soon 
started on our descent to Grindelwald in the same order as we had 
ascended. 

This was not accomplished without another, effort on Amelia’s 
part to overcome her aunt’s objections to her walking; but my 
wife was inexorable on the subject, as she generally is when she 
has made up her mind; and the poor girl was obliged reluctantly 
to mount her horse. 

“‘ Besides the chance of an accident, only think of those dread- 
fully short skirts among the mountains,” my wife said to me; “I 
cannot hear of her walking.” 

This did not appear to me sound reasoning, nor was I quite 
satisfied as to being thoroughly mistaken, as Katharine said I was, 
when I ventured to suggest a rebellion breaking out sooner or 
later. 

A few days afterwards we reached the Grimsel. 

Masters and the boys were to start very early the next morning, 
so as to ascend the Sidelhorn thence, and be back in time to go 
on with us in the afternoon. 

Amelia begged Katharine, the evening of our arrival, to allow 
her to be one of the party, and it was evidently in vain that 
she had all possible and impossible horrors pointed out to her; 
neither broken limbs nor excessive fatigue seemed to make my 
wife’s firm refusal palatable. 

We all went to bed early. 

The next morning, my wife and I came down to breakfast, and 
having heard that the party had started for the mountain, waited 
for our niece. Breakfast was getting cold; I was obliged to eat 
the “ omelette aux fines herbes,” grumbling at the laziness of the 
present generation, when Katharine sailed off majestically to call 
Amelia. 

She did call her—but Amelia did not answer. She opened the 
bedroom door; it was empty. She returned in a state of 
agitation : 

“Where can that girl be? John, you must have all the people 
up and question them.” 

As a mild beginning, I rang the bell. 

The waiter appeared, and in answer to my wife’s slightly 
incoherent but faultlessly expressed question, replied composedly, 
that mademoiselle had started about half an hour before, “ ces 
messieurs,” and had engaged a man about the hotel to show her 
the path. 

This underhand proceeding annoyed me quite as much as it 
could have annoyed Katharine ; and, after much difficulty, I per- 
suaded her that waiting was the best and easiest course to be 
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pursued rather than sending out several men on several horses 
in search of the missing damsel. 

“ Deceitful girl ; and only think, John, if she should break every 
bone in her body, what should we do? Never will I take a niece 
with me again—never.” 

She was calmed at last, and we waited patiently, until shortly 
after the time we expected Masters and the boys to return, and 
then saw a procession, consisting of the two boys, the guide, and 
Amelia, leaning on Masters’ arm, as if much fatigued, approaching 
the hotel. 

We met them at the door. 

“ Well, have you all had a nice walk and a fine view ?” cheerfully 
enquired Katharine. “I had no idea yow would have gone, 
Amelia.” 

“We have had a charming walk, and have brought back Miss 
Simpson, in safety, as you see,” Masters said, gallantly. ‘“ No 
bones broken.” 

“Oh! we’ve had an awfully glorious excursion.” 

Amelia struggled to appear all right and cheerful. 

‘“‘ We didn’t see the view,” said Bob, in a disappointed tone. “ We 
found Cousin Amelia only just at the bottom of the mountain, 
sitting on a rock and too tired to walk any further.” 

“Why didn’t you leave her, and go to the top of the Sidelhorn ?” 
I asked. 

“Mr. Masters would stay with her till she was rested, and she 
took such a time resting, that we all had to come back, it was 
a precious bother. I hope Cousin Amelia won’t go with us 
again.” 

“Tam very sorry, Bob,” Amelia said, penitently. “I had no 
idea walking up those hills was such awfully hard work; the paths 
are so steep and rough, only fit for goats, I won’t try it again, 
aunt.” 

She looked so tired, I felt sure she would keep her word. 

‘We've had a capital walk, all the same, of course we couldn’t 
desert a woman in distress;” and, turning to the boy, Masters 
continued— . 

“We must have Sidelhorn burned on our Alpen stocks;” and in 
a lower voice, I overheard what was intended only for Amelia’s ears, 

“Tam sure it is already marked upon my heart.” 

Katharine had gone in, and as young men will be young men, | 
affected not to see the bright colour in Amelia’s previously blanched 
cheeks. 

The four sat down to their meal, while my wife and I collected 
the packages, saw them strapped on to the horses’ backs, and paid 
the reckoning of the hotel. 

The details of our route would be tedious. Every evening 
when we found a piano in the different hotels, we had music and 
singing. 
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Katharine is strictly “ classical,” and does not indulge in any 
but “ severe music.” 

- Masters had a good tenor voice, and Amelia played the accom- 
paniments for him ; occasionally treating us to a vocal performance, 
the reverse of classical or severe; now gay and music Hally, now 
gushing and sentimental. 


“T love you now, I love you now” 


was the refrain of one she considered amongst the most effective 
of the confessions she frequently indulged in; her favourite, and 
Katharine’s favourite aversion. 

Nevertheless, Amelia was “a good girl,” thoroughly good 

natured, good tempered, good looking, and easily pleased. She 

ras entirely unappreciative of scenery, and only too glad to save 
herself the trouble of thinking, by agreeing with Masters in what- 
ever ideas he might express, however wild they might be. 

Our trip, therefore, was an entire success, and we all enjoyed 
ourselves to the utmost. 

Yet that speech of Henry’s would rankle in our minds, for when 
we had been some days among the mountains, Katharine one 
evening said to me: “I can’t think how I could be so stupid as to 
attach any importance to that silly speech of Henry’s. It was 
foolish of me, now I’ve watched them both, and I am convinced 
that Amelia has no heart to lose, and Mr. Masters pays her no 
more attention than he can help.” 

** Besides, Masters, with his brains could never seriously wish to 
marry such an empty-headed, silly girl as Amelia is, no doubt, 
she will be very well off when she marries, and I don’t think 
George Masters is worth a farthing ; ‘ his face is his fortune,’ but 
he’d never be such a fool as to throw himself away upon her.” 

Katharine agreed with me, and we thought no more of the 
matter. We had a month’s ramble, with lovely weather and 
without a single drawback, except that Amelia sprained her ankle 
rather severely, and had to be kept quiet for a few days in an out- 
of-the-way, dull little inn. It was lucky Masters was with us, not 
only to superintend the treatment, but also to assure my wife 
(who naturally is prone to look at the worst side of things), that 
there was no bone broken, a conclusion to which she jumped at 
the beginning, and to which she tenaciously clung to the end, 
notwithstanding Masters’ repeated assurances to the contrary. He 
was certainly most kind, most assiduous, and most unremitting in 
his care and attention to the invalid and to her pretty foot. 

However, as all things must have an end, we ere long found 
ourselves at Bale, and in a compartment of the railway carriage, 
just about to start for Paris by the night train. 

“Good-bye to the mountains,” said I, with a heavy heart, as 
the train started, “and almost good-bye to my holiday. I am 
thankful we leave without a mishap or disaster.” 
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“Of any kind,” added Katharine, with a look at me. 

‘¢ No bones and no hearts broken,” said Masters. “ 1 must offer 
you once more, } Mr. and Mrs. Simpson, my best thanks for the 
most enjoyable trip I ever had in my life— by far the most enjoy- 
able. We have still some days to be together, and must look for- 
ward to as happyan end toourtripas it a been delightful hitherto.’ 

“T have been so awfully happy, and have enjoyed myself 
awfully all the time!” said Amelia, with enthusiasm. “I am so 
awfully obliged to you both, dear aunt and uncle, and my ankle, 
too, thanks to Mr. Masters, is quite well again, and we have 
nothing but pleasure to think of.” 

Katharine, I, and Amelia were on one side of the carriage, the 
boys and Masters on the opposite side. The green blind was 
drawn over the lamp, all was propitious for slumber. The boys 
went to sleep at once; Katharine soon snored; Amelia was 
wrapped in shawls with her eyes shut, and was, no doubt, sleeping, 
and Masters fidgetty. That was the last thing I remember, for 
sleep overpowered me, and I became unconscious. Once or twice 
during the night, on turning in my sleep and becoming suddenly 
wide awake, as one is Ww ont to do, I fancied I saw Masters 
still fidgeting about in his seat, but as Amelia always seemed 
fast asleep and all the others were in sound slumber, I felt a 
momentary pity for his restlessness, and again composed myself 
for a fresh nap. Indeed, as morning broke, we roused ourselves, 
and declared we had slept remarkably well, and were as fresh as 
Jarks. After a week pleasantly spent in Paris, we returned to 
England, and, parting from our pleasant companion, Masters, at 
lolkestone, the rest of us went on to London. How smoky, 
and dingy, and dirty, and black London did look after beau- 
tiful Switzerland and brilliant Paris. The day after we re- 
turned Amelia’s father and mother came to dine with us, to have 
a chat over our adventures, and to receive their daughter at our 
hands. I looked forward to this final parting with my niece with 
feelings of relief rather than regret. Tom and Henrietta did not 
seem keenly interested in our talk, and I fancied they looked hard 
at Amelia as if watching her face, but dinner passed off pleasantly 
enough; all the rest of the party were in excellent spirits, the 
boys kept up a constant series of allusions to the comfortables and 
the uncomfortables of our trip. Dessert was nearly finished. We 
had been talking of the journey back to England. 

“ You did what I never can do,” said Henrietta, ‘and that is, 
sleeping in the railway carriage. I never can close my eyes when 
travelling by rail, and am always knocked up after it.’ 

“Cousin Amelia is like you, Aunt,” said Bob. “ At least. she 
did not sleep a wink between Bale and Paris, because Mr. Masters 
kept on kissing her so much, that ‘ 

The sentence was never finished, Amelia turned crimson, and 
dashed out of the room. 
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“What do you mean, Bob?” asked poor Katharine, with a 
glance of horror at me. 

“Why, I woke ever so many times, and I atways saw Mr. 
Masters kissing Cousin Amelia,” Bob said innocently. 

“Yes, dear, of course ; and now you kiss your uncle and aunt, 
and say good-night to father and me, and you and Theodore run 
off to bed.” 

Katharine had recovered herself so far as to send off the uncon- 
scious exploders of the bombshell, and as the little boy left the 
room, we both looked vacantly at Tom and Henrietta. 

**T see you are both perfectly ignorant of what has happened,” 
my brother said. ‘ This afternoon I received a letter from your 
precious friend, Mr. Masters, in which he said he had explained 
his affairs to Amelia, and has asked her to be his companion on a 
longer journey than that which they had so recently and so happily 
finished together. That Amelia had not refused him, but had 
begged him to wait until you arrived in London, before taking 

-any further steps.” 

* Deceitful fellow!” exclaimed Katharine. 

‘¢ PD—-d scoundrel!” burst from me, unawares. ‘ We had not 
the remotest suspicion there was anything of the sort going on ; 
but, oh! Tom and Henrietta, what will you think of us after 

‘this ? ” 

The tears stood in Katharine’s eyes. 

* What can you think of us after throwing those two together | 
as we have so foolishly done ? ” | 

“It is an unpleasant affair, but we must make the best of it,” 

“fom said. “ Henrietta and I will go upstairs and speak to Amelia, . 
and find out what her feelings are.” 

They gave a kindly pressure of the hand to us, as they passed 
to leave the room. i 

“So that rascal proposed to Amelia, while we were asleep. | 
How deceitful of them both.” : 

“You may well say that. Amelia, leading him on and on, as she 
must have done, and not caring a pin for him—for I am positive 
she does not care for him—and then not to give him a decided 
answer, when he did propose—but referring him to ‘papa.’ She 
is a most unprincipled girl, or 7 

“Or, she does not know right from wrong; or basn’t an 
idea in her empty head, nor any feeling in her empty heart— 7 
and to think of his popping and kissing her, while we were 
asleep.” 

{ was unable to suppress a smile and the ghost of a chuckle at 
the absurdity of the situation. 

“ Pray, don’t laugh, John—it’s quite too dreadful.” 

“* Masters, too, he’s as bad as she,” I exclaimed, taking a new 
view of the subject. “ It is impossible he should care a straw for 
her, depend upon it, he only cares for the money. There’s a 
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pretty state of things to begin married life upon. I only hope 
‘Tom and Henrietta will be firm and quash him.” 

‘You may depend upon that.” 

At that moment my brother and his wife came into the room. 

‘We have spoken to Amelia—poor girl. She’s very much 
upset, and persists in saying she never gave Masters the slightest 
encouragement.” 

Without looking at Katharine, I was conscious of her un- 
believing, defiant expression. 

Tom continued, “She had no idea he would have proposed to 
her. She was so taken aback by the suddenness of his proposal 
as to have been prevented giving him a decided answer at 
once.” 

‘Why did she not tell me about it?” Katharine indignantly 
enquired. “And how could Mr. Masters have stopped with us al! 
that time in Paris without saying a word to either John or me 
and without Amelia’s answer?” 

‘Dear Katharine, it is most vexing, but we must hush it up 
and endeavour to forget it—most unfortunate. I am sorry for 
Mr. Masters. Amelia does not care for him any more than she 
cares for Alexander Snow, who proposed to her last year at Brigh- 
ton, but she is a silly girl, and has, I believe quite unconsciously, 
acted most indiscreetly and imprudently.” 

“JT do think both you, Tom and Henrietta, have been very 
indulgent and kind to both of us. For my part, I have learned a 
very severe lesson, which I shall never forget. I will never, never 
see Mr. Masters again.” 

‘“‘ He shall never, never come into this house again!” said I, in 
a tone of heroic ardour. 

“T cannot quite forgive Amelia for the way she has behaved,” 
Katharine said mildly, somewhat fearing a breach of the peace. 

‘“‘She has behaved most foolishly,” returned Henrietta, “ but | 
believe Amelia, in common with many hundreds of girls, thinks it 
a fine thing to have as many proposals as possible made to her.” 

‘“‘She’s too fond of reading trashy novels,” observed Tom, “ silly 
girl.” 

“Thank Heaven! we haven’t a girl,” I remarked, piously. 

“But you've two boys! Think of Masters!” said Tom. “ And 
now good-bye to you both.” ; 

They left us, taking Amelia with them; she, however, went off 
as if nothing unusual had occurred, and, if I could believe my 
eyes, actually in good spirits. 

“Thank goodness, that is all over; now that weak, if not wicked 
girl is out of the house, I can breathe again,” my wife said, with a 
sigh of profound relief. 

“It certainly is a blessing that Tom and Henrietta took it so 
quietly. Poor Katharine, who thought the tour such a success.” 

“ Don’t, dear,” she exclaimed, with tears in her eyes. “We 
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have been most imprudent, and we have lost avery pleasant friend 
in poor Mr. Masters.” 

‘You have, my dear,” I replied; “ and Henry wasn’t such a 
donkey after all, with his absurd suspicions and warnings. He 
wasn’t so very far wrong.” 

“No, John, indeed, he was right, and you were wrong.” 

“Let it be we, dear, and although we will not acknowledge it 


to him, let us own between ourselves, that if we’ve had a trip, our 
pride has had a fall.” 


R. A. LEA. 
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THE SONG THAT ELYOT THE HARPER SANG. 
(See Mort d Arthur.) 


WHEN bursten bank lets river out 
To flood the fields it should have fed, 
When sheepdog turns the flock to rout, 
Are field and flock but ill bested : 
With wasting flood, and ravening fox, 
How fare the Cornish fields and flocks ? 
This is the lay of the good King Mark : 
Les bétes aux cornes paissent dans le pare ! 


It was a king of mickle might, 
He ruled his country by the sea, 
There came a need that one should fight, 
His land from Irish yoke to free ; 
His blood, to ease his people’s pains, 
He gave—but from his kinsman’s veins ! 
This is the lay of the brave King Mark : 
Les béte se aux cornes paissent dans le parc! 


Tsonde la reine! Isonde la belle! 
Thou hast scant living to thy dower! 
For wedding peal a waking knell, 
A prison for thy bridal bower ; 
And no kind knife to breathe thy veins, 
And no kind knight to loose thy chains ! 
This is the lay of the gallant Mark: 
Les bétes aux cornes parissent dans le parc! 


Where have ye hidden your knight, fair folk ? 
.Whither hath wended Cornwall’s aid ? 
Was Angus’ tax your heaviest yoke ? 
Hath Marhans’ blood dulled every blade ? 
Shall Tristram’s wrongs have no redress, 
The comely knight of Lyonesse ! 
This is the lay of the faithful Mark : 
Les bétes aux cornes paissent dans le parc! 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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CAS E-LA W.' 


Ir was formerly the custom for two or more private persons to 
form and publish collections of decided cases. But since the year 
1865 the Law Reports, published by the Council of Law Report- 
ing, have superseded such private enterprises, and now form the 
recognised and official digests of modern case-law. Parallel col- 
lections are those of The Law Journal, The Law Times, The 
Weekly Reporter, and others. So, in citing recent cases, we miss 
the picturesque sound of the old reporters’ names, and we escape 


also, in proportion as these back reports become antiquated, the 


labour of reading the riddles of their initials; for the text-books 
usually cite them, brevitatis cawsi, by their initial letters alone. 
Nevertheless, he who would dive into the authorities must 
familiarise himself still with “ Bosanquet. and Puller,” ‘ Meeson 
and Welsby,” .“ Mylne and Craig,” ‘“ Hurlstone and Norman,” 
“Carrington and Kirwan,” “Strange,” ‘“ Shower,” “ Drewry,” 
and fifty others; must be able instantly to distinguish between “ b. 


and Ad.,” which stands for “ Barnewall and Adolphus,” and “ B. 


and Ald.” representing “ Barnewall and Alderson,” and “ B. and 
S.” which refers, not to a “ pick-me-up,” but to “ Best and Smith :” 
must never confuse De Gex Fisher and Jones with De Gex Jones 
and Fisher, nor that with the more simple De Gex and Jones, and 
must tell at a glance Simons from Siderfin. Long before he is 
thoroughly acquainted with these technicalities he will have 
turned up a dozen cases of historical name, and lit upon traces of 
old customs and ideas as obsolete as those which have been noted 
in a previous article, and of which some further instances are here 
put forward as not less full of interest. 

Possibly there may not be many persons in these days with an 
ardent desire to defame their neighbours by “ riding Skimming- 
_ ” for them. Still the warning afforded by the case of Mason 

. Jennings, as reported in Sir T. Raymond’s Reports, may not be 
es away. It was in the good old times, in 1680, and is 
reported in black letter, and very shortly and quaintly. "A hack- 
ney coachman was, it seems, plaintiff, and he complained that the 
defendant had “ridden Skimmington ” for him, that is, had got up 
a mock procession in the plaintiff's dishonour, he, the defendant, 
“surmising thereby” that the plaintiff had been beaten by hi, 
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wife ; and the coachman then proceeds in very piteous style to tell 
how, on this account, people refused to ride in his coach. This 
would seem curious; if it indicates an extra-sensitiveness on the 
part of wayfarers in the Merry Monarch’s days, it also shows that 
his capital was rather local in its interests, since the jarveys were 
well known to their customers by private as well as public repute. 
And the judges decided that to “ ride Skimmington ” for a person 
was to defame him, since it tended to make him ridiculous. 
“Riding Skimmington” is explained by Dr. Johnson as akin to 
the “riding the stang” of the north of England, save that the 
latter was in scorn of a wife-beater. The stang is a pole upon 
which, in very ancient times, the culprit was himself placed ; later 
someone acted his part, and the procession presumably stopped 
opposite the party’s house, to make the application obvious. 
Skimmington, it is surmised, was the name of some now-forgotten 
notorious scold. Dr. Johnson quotes King’s Miscellanies, p. 530 : 


“When the young people ride the Skimmington 
There is a general trembling in the town, 
Not only he for whom the person rides 
Suffers, but they sweep other doors besides 
And by that hieroglyphick does appear 
That the good woman is the master there.” 

Who in these days knows what a bezoar stone is? Men did, it 
seems, in 1625, for “1 Jacobi, 1 Pasche,” that is, at Easter in the 
Ist year of James I. a certain Chandelor sued one Lopus at the 
law, for that he had sold him a stone, which Lopus affirmed to be 
a bezoar stone, but which proved not to be so. The report does not 
indicate that any doubt was felt by the Court as to what a bezoar 
stone might be, and having a certain Eastern smack, as of Solomon 
and Sheba, it might be taken for a jewel. It was not so; it wasa 
stone esteemed as a sure antidote to all poisons, and found in the 
intestines of some animals. Is not such a stone still of price in 
India? And unless I am mistaken, I have heard of such a stone 
being used in England, and in this century, to avert the con- 
sequences of a.mad dog’s poison. The price of Lopus’s bezoar 
stone was one hundred pounds, in those days a very large sum of 
money, perhaps nearly, all things considered, a thousand pounds 
in our time—a very low price, as things go, for life. 

It is human nature to rejoice in the spectacle of the biter bit. 
[t is a very effective scene in a novel and on the stage ; and is by 
no means infrequent in a Court of Law. A good illustration of it 
is offered by the case of Armory v. Delamirie, decided in the 
eighth year of George I. Some of the details of the little story 
therein disclosed are so quaintly simple, that it might have 
formed part of Mark Twain’s “The Prince and the. Pauper,” 
wherein indeed retributive justice plays a fine part. Armory was, 
it would seem, a chimney sweeper’s boy, and he had the luck to 
find, lying in the highway, a “jewel”; it soundsas if it might have 
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been the insignia of the Garter, or the Golden Fleece, which are 
sometimes found in dirty places, but not by sweepers’ boys. No 
one appeared to claim the jewel, so, no doubt considerably elated, 
Armory wended his way to a goldsmith’s shop * to know what it 
was,” and to offer it for sale. Honest Delamirie, the goldsmith, 
had an equally upright apprentice, and it fell tothe latter to take 
and weigh our jewel. He announced that it “came to three half- 
pence,” which his master offered. This did not come up to the 
boy’s expectations, and he “insisted to have the thing again.” 
The upright apprentice did not demur, but the boy, on receiving 
back his treasure, found that the precious stone had disappeared, 
and only the setting, which came to three half-pence, remained. 
Hence the great and historic case. What was the fate of the 
apprentice we are not told; it seems not improbable that he rode 
the wooden mare at T yburn, seeing that such conduct led to very 
serious and speedy results in those days. But Delamirie himself, 
declining to render up or even produce the precious stones, and 
no one knowing their value or water, it was a question what 
damages the jury should give against him, as compensation for 
their loss. Whereupon Chief Justice Pratt produced from his legal 
mind, a famous maxim, Omnia presumuntur contra spoliatoren, 
* All things are presumed against a thief,” and directed the jury to 
consider the missing stone to be of the very finest water and of the 
highest value a stone could be, which would fit the hole in the 
setting; and he told them to make such value the measure of 
damage contra speliatorem, which those good men and true 
accordingly did ; and, we suspect, with a great deal of pleasure. 
Do the overseers of the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
still possess the famous tobacco box, with its two large silver cases, 
mentioned in the suit of Fells v. Read? if they do not they are 
sadly degenerate ; their predecessors, in 1796, under the guise of 
a club known as the “ Past Overseers” of that parish, maintained 
a stout fight on its behalf, as is related in the dusty pages of 
3 Vesey. The date of the box itself was, at the time of the action 
unknown, but the ornaments which had been added by different 
overseers while in charge of it dated from the accession of the 
House of Hanover to the throne. The object of the action was to 
recover the box from a recreant overseer, who at the end of his 
year of office refused to give it up. Every lover of an old custom 
and of old things will rejoice at hearing that the Court of Chancery 
promptly put aside the defendant’s contention that the plaintiffs 
could only recover the intrinsic value of the box and case at so 
much an ounce, and ordered him to give it up forthwith and pay 
the costs. Lord Chancellor Loughborough compared the overseer’s 
box to the Pusey Horn and the altar-piece of the Duke of Somerset, 
which he says were things of that sort of value that a jury might 
not give twopence beyond the weight. It was not to be cast to 
the estimation of people who have not those feelings. Methinks, 
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however, that there must have been few juries then, and are few 
now, who would not enter into the feelings of the “ Past Over- 
seers” in relation to their cherished tobacco-box. For eighty 
years at the least it had figured at their meetings; it probably 
bore ornaments noting that their fathers and grandfathers had 
held the respectable office before them. The Pusey Horn case was 
decided in 1684. In antiquity the horn far exceeded the less 
aristocratic tobaceo-box. It had been given to the ancestors of 
the Puseys by King Canute early in the eleventh centur ‘y, and as 
we gather froma note in White and Tudors’ Leading Casesin Equity, 
it bore the inscription ‘*‘ King Knowd geve Wyllyam Pewse, This 
horne to hold by thy lond.” Camden’s account of the legend gives 
the name Pecote for Pewse, but this is probably an error. The 
Court decided there, that as the iand was held by “cornage,” or the 
tenure ofthe horn, the latter must go with the land to the heir- 
at-law. Ofeven greater antiquity was the Duke of Somerset's altar- 
piece, for the recovery of which, in “specie undefaced,” he brought 
his bill in 1735. He was lord of a manor in Corbridge, and the 
altar-piece of silver, bearing a Greek inscription, and dedication to 
Hercules, was treasure trove within the manor. A Newcastle 
goldsmith had got possession of it, intending to break it up, but 
the Court prevented this piece of Vandalism. Horace Walpole 
was then eighteen, and a student at King’s College, Cambridge, 
but if he ‘shewed any signs of the tastes of his later life, he pr obably 
took some interest in this action. 

The case of Cuddee v. Rutter, also set forth in White and 
Tudor’s collection, is a very curious memento of that great year of 
speculation, 1721, when the South Sea Bubble had not yet broken, 
and the most experienced of commercial men put faith in visions 
of wealth that in other days would hardly deceive the veriest 
country clergyman. London did not suffer alone; Paris, under 
the guidance of the Scotchman Law, and infatuated by his Missis- 
sippi scheme, was as eager and as credulous. It was a year of 
unparalleled madness. Cuddee had entered into an agreement 
with Rutter that Rutter would at a certain day transfer to him 
£1,000 South Sea Stock at the rate of £104 per cent. When the 
day came the stock had risen considerably, £12 per cent. in fact, 
and the defendant Rutter, as was usual, offered to pay Cuddee the 
difference, which was the generally understood meaning of such a 
bargain. But the stock was so popular that nothing would serve 
Cuddee in his intense craving for them but the actual shares. 
And he brought his action before Lord Chancellor Parker, to 
compel Rutter to transfer the stock to him. Had he succeeded, 
the consequences would have been serious for the defendant, 
since, by the time the case came on for trial, the shares had risen 
between £900 and £1,000 per cent. Fortunately for him the 
Court held they could only give damages; the difference in fact, 
already tendered. So Rutter escaped haying specifically to 
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perform his bargain; and of his subsequent fortunes when the 
— came I find no trace. 

Very curious are the simple archaic details of life as brought 
to light in old cases, illustrating the common law applying 
to the tenure of land, the most ancient part of our legal 


system. The proper place to demand rent was upon the land ; 


the proper time at such a period before sunset as to allow 
sufficient light to count the money. The person making the 
demand must stay upon the land until the sun had set, the exact 
time of sunset to be proved by evidence and not by the almanack. 
A very similar rule applied to the distress, which was the land- 
lord’s remedy if the demand did not meet with a response ; the 
distress must be taken between sunrise and sunset, because 
otherwise the tenant would not see the distrainers coming, and 
have notice to make a tender of his rent at the last moment. In 
a case of Tutton v. Darke, only some twenty years ago, the old 
rule was confirmed. The very appropriately-named defendant had 
there taken a distress before the sun was up, though there was a 
certain amount of light, and it was held bad, after a very learned 
discussion, in which “ crepusculum,” the twilight by which a 
burglar’s face can be distinguished, was contrasted with real day- 
light. In 1845, in a case of Edney v. Benham, it was decided 
that a house might be held by the rent-service of cleaning the 
Church, and another dwelling by the service of ringing the church 
bell. In another case reported by Moody and Robinson, it was 
held that keeping a grindstone for the use of a township was a 
possible rent-service, yet that a certain plot of land called the 
“Grindstone Close,” in Kirby Ravensworth, Yorkshire, was not 
held by that service. 

Only the other day there was a case in Chancery called De Geer 
v. Stone, which carried back the student of history to the times of 
William and Mary. A certain Jan Louis Mackay died at 
Tournay, in 1840, possessed of real property in England, which if 
he were an alien would belong to the Crown. In 1866 his wife 
died, and then the question arose, who was to have the property. 
This Mackay was a great grandson of a certain Colonel “Eneas 
Mackay, familiar to all the readers of William III’s reign. A 
son of the Scotch Lord Reay, he was the colonel and proprietor 
of “ Mackay’s regiment,” which from 1685, or thereabouts, fought 
against Louis XIV. in Holland and elsewhere. He married 
Dutch lady, and he and his regiment became so far Dutch that 
after 1697 the regiment drew no more pay from England. The 
grandfather of the deceased was also an officer in this strange 
cosmopolitan regiment, which seems to have formed the nucleus 
of the Scotch Brigade in the Dutch service. In 1756 it was 
enacted that an English subject taking service in this brigade 
should take the oath of allegiance to the English king. But in 
1793 some officers declining to swear allegiance to the Dutch 
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Republic were expelled that service, and placed upon the roll of 
the 94th British regiment. From this time it would appear that 
what remained of the Scotch Brigade, which had for a century 
ceased to draw pay from England, yet had kept up peculiar 
relations with the sovereign, became altogether Dutch. In this 
Scotch Brigade was the father also of the deceased. Surely this 
is a curious story to be unfolded in the Court of Chancery in 1882, 
recalling as it does, Cutts and Schomberg, and Ligonier, and 
many another almost-forgotten hero of those times. 

In “ Lilly’s Entries,” a black-letter book in which the reports 
are mostly in Latin, there is a case reported in Hilary Term, 1680, 
or thereabouts. One, Ponder, complained of a certain Braddill, 
that he had printed four thousand copies of a book entitled “The 
Pilgrims’ Progress from this World to that which is to Come, 
delivered under the similitude of a Dream, wherein is discovered 
the Manner of his Setting Out his Dangerous Journey and safe 
Arrival at the desired Country, by John Bunyan,” whereby the 
plaintiff, who was the true proprietor, lost the profit and benefit of 
his copy. This is a work very largely known and read in these 
days; it has gone through a very large number of editions since it 
was thus pirated. Unfortunately, the action does not seem to 
have proceeded, or, at any rate we have no clue to its issue. 

Lord Clarendon’s history, too, makes a figure in the case of 
Queensbury v. Shebbeare, 2 Eden, 329. It seems that Lord 
Clarendon lent a copy to a person named Gwynne, whose repre- 
sentatives set up a right to print it, and seem to have assigned 
this right to the defendant Shebbeare. It was tried before Lord 
Henley and the defendant was enjoined not to do it, the Court hold- 
ing that Gwynne might make every use of his copy except print it. 

Turning to Levinge’s Reports to examine the case of Hall v. 
Potter, we are struck by the quaint title page which may serve as 
an instance of others to be found on opening the adler reports. 
It runs as follows :—“ The Reports of Sir Creswéll Levinge, Knt., 
late one fof the judges in the Court of Common Pleas at West- 
minster, containing cases heard and determined in the Court of 
King’s Bench during the time that Sir Matthew Hale, Sir Richard 
Rainsford, and Sir William Scroggs were Chief Justices there, 
as also of certain cases in other Courts at Westminster during 
that time. Translated into English by Mr. Serjeant Salkeld and 
others of the Middle Temple.” Then follow other particulars, and 
at the bottom of the page—* Printed by Elizabeth Lynch, Law 
Bookseller to his Majesty’s Court of Law in Ireland, at her shops 
No. 6, Skinner’s Row, and in the Four Courts, Dublin, 1793.” The 
next page sets out a certificate signed by twelve or thirteen judges 
in these terms :—“ We, knowing the great learning and judgment 
of the author, do for the public good, allow and approve of the 
printing and publishing of the Reports of Sir Creswell Levinge 
knight, in three parts, all written with his own hand, May, 
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1700.” It appears that this Sir Creswell Levinge was a judge 
under Charles II., and was removed by James II. upon his 
accession, for no reason, as we should judge, discreditable to 
himself. William III. did not, but why we fail to understand, 
replace him upon the bench, and during almost the whole 
of his reign, if we may rely upon these reports, the late judge 
appears to have enjoyed an extensive and lucrative practice. 
This would in these days be thought very singular. The reports 
were originally written in French; a tablet to Levinge appears in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The case that we desired to quote from him, is to the effect that 
marriage brocage bonds are not in favour with the law. There 
lived in the time of the Orange king a certain “ Lady Ogle, a 
widow of great fortune and honour, being the daughter and heir 
of Josceline Percy, the last Earl of Northumberland of that name.” 
Mr. Thomas Thynne, a gentleman also of great honour, and having 
an estate of £10,000 a year, was desirous of marrying the widow. 
He agreed with one Mrs. Potter, who must have been a friend or 
companion of Lady Ogle, that three months after his marriage 
with the widow he would pay Mrs. Potter £500 for her services 
in bringing about the match. And this by the law is called a 
marriage brocage, or brokerage bond. By Mrs. Potter's aid he was 
successful, and married his lady love, but before he could keep his 
word about the money was murdered. His executors declined to 
pay, and the Court held the bond could not be enforced, all the 
peers but three or four being of opinion that such contracts were 
of dangerous consequences and not to be allowed. 


J. STANLEY. 
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FROM UNION TO GRANGE. 


CHAPTER VY. 
TRYST. 


JACK ELLERTON had not been easy in his mind all day. He had 
worked himself into a state of discontent with himself and every- 
thing around him. The thoughts of his meeting that evening 
had been weighing on his heart ever since his father’s communi- 
cation of the night before. His rest had been disturbed, his 
dreams confused ; among all the forms which his sleeping fancy 
portrayed to him in that wonderful night-scenery which we call a 
dream, mingled with a confusion of uniforms, generals, and 
weapons, was the soft, sweet face of Nellie. And the face pursued 
him by day as well. He actually caught himself wondering how 
it was he had become entangled—yes, entangled, it had come to 
that now—with this village beauty, this tradesman’s daughter. He 
began to think, although he strove in a measure to keep down 
such rebellious thoughts, that it was a great pity that he had ever 
wanted the loan of that boat, a great pity that he had ever seen 
Nellie ; he told himself, too, that although it might be all very 
well for him to amuse himself with a pretty girl as a stay-at-home, 
yet it would be terribly hampering for him as an officer to have a 
sweetheart round his neck. A sweetheart! were they not talking 
of being married as soon as he was twenty-one ? 

So it was with very mingled feelings and in no small perturba- 
tion of mind that he started out for the trysting-place he had 
arranged last night; but when he saw the sweet face that had 
haunted him all day light up with the love-light he knew so well, 
compunction seized his heart, and he clasped the dainty little 
form in his arms, and kissed the rosy lips, and swore to himself a 
great oath that he would be true. And so with this resolve he 
did the wisest thing he could do, he told Nellie all about it; of 
General Bush’s offer, of his acceptance, of his approaching depar- 
ture for India, and finally, of course, of his unalterable love and 
his determination that he would never, never, etc., etc., ete. 

Now Jack Ellerton was no more wise about woman-kind than 
the average of young men whose heads were whitened by the 
snows of twenty winters, and who lived a hundred miles from 
London in the pre-railway age; and the effect of his communica- 
tion on Nellie was very different from anything which he had 
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imagined. He had pictured her falling into hysterics, fainting, 
wildly weeping and making a “ scene;” he had looked forward to 
a very unpleasant interview indeed. But Nellie’s heart was right 
metal. It is true she turned very pale and caught at first con- 
vulsively at his arm when he told her, but that was soon over. She 
told him that she had always thought he would be a soldier; had 
he not himself told her that the Ellertons for generations had 
given the eldest son to their country, and would her Jack be a whit 
behind any ancestor? Of course, she said, it would terribly try 
her to have to be parted, but she would be true to him, she would 
indeed ; so she told him over and over again. The poor little 
thing had not the slightest fear about him; he had stooped down 
to her and picked her, he who might have had the pick of the 
great ones of the county-side, and could she doubt him after 
that ? 

“ Nellie, dearest,” said Jack, after the news had been broken, 
‘“‘ of course my general does not go at once. We will—indeed we 
must —wait for two months more until I am my own master, and 
then, Nellie, I may call you mine, mayn’t I, little darling ?” 

 ¥és, Jock, yours for ever; and, Jack, don’t you think I had 
better leave uncle’s and go home to my father’s, as | wanted last 
night ? I had so much rather, for many reasons.” 

* Yes, my dear, it will be better, and especially as [ am going 
up to London, too. I can see you there much more easily than | 
can here. There is not so much need there for all the dodging 
and hiding we have had down here. I wonder no one has spied 
us before this.” 

‘No one would think, Jack,” said Nellie, casting down her eyes 
and playing with the riband of her h: at, “of a great gentleman 
like you caring for a simple girl like me.” 

Nellie had her own little struggle going on in her heart all this 

while, and that was over the thought as to whether she should tell 
Jack of her afternoon offer or not. It seemed at first such a terrible 
thing to malty a secret from him, and yet it was, in her unworldly 
eves, such a fearful task to tell it. She had been reasoning the 
matter with herself ever since Tom Raby ieft her, and at last she 
decided to leave the thing to chance. To makea kind of depend- 
ence upon an omen; if Jack noticed that she had been crying she 
would tell him why; if not, she would not worry him with her 
tale; and Jack had come to the spot so full of his own great 
affairs, that she had not been found out, and so she determined to 
let the matter drop, convinced in her own mind that Tom Raby 
would not talk of it, and uncertain as to whether her uncle knew 
of it or not. Perhaps the knowledge of having a secret had some- 
what deadened the blow which the news gave her, but which she 
bore so well. 

So this their last meeting at St. Monica’s was a happy o 
Jack told her what he had heard of the wonders of the far-away 
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land, of his hopes and aspirations, of how soon he would have her 
out with him, for, once married, he declared he would keep the 
matter a secret no longer, but would boldly write to his father, 
and felt sure that he would support him in his action and admire 
the taste he had shown in his choice. They spun together the 
golden threads of Hope and Love and Youth, and felt that the 
dainty three-fold cord would hold with cable strength ; somewheéfe 
away in the distance there lay a Future, but they saw it not in 
the golden Present, and they were content to be happy now. At 
last the moon came up and lit up the sea and the sails of the 
clustered ships, and made a silver track over the deep, a path that 
looked as though it were surely splendid enough if it were to turn 
solid under the tread of Holy feet. They leaned upon the rough 
railing that just there protected the cliff path, and were silent 
awhile under this double spell of Love and Beauty. If their good 
angel had whispered to them that never again should they gaze on 
the sea together, I think they would scarce have realised his words, 
perhaps would have given them flat denial; they might perchance 
have prayed that they might die then and there if it were true, 
and if it be well to take with happy heart the last glimpse of this 
earth, if to die happy be well, then surely had those two known 
their fates that night they would have died, and gladly. 

At last they came back to the world again ; Nellie was to leave St. 
Monica’s in a few days—after Jack had gone in order to avoid any 
chance of their being suspected —and return to her father’s; she 
was completely mistress at home, she laughingly said, and could 
meet Jack anywhere; there were twenty places she told him, 
proud of her knowledge of London and its ways; she named a few 
of them to him; there were the Temple Gardens, where all the 
lawyers went, they were quite close to her father’s house ; to be 
sure it was pot so quiet and nice for them as dear old St. Monica’s, 
but really was quite retired. She knew a young friend of hers 
(she winced a little at thinking that she was the daughter of her 
father’s crony and club companion, Dollyson the cheesemonger), 
now married (and winced again at remembering that she had 
married young Ford the locksmith), who, when she was afraid 
that her father objected to her lover, used to meet him clandes- 
tinely in the Temple Gardens, and did so, oh, often and often, and 
was never discovered. She prattled on as lightly as though she 
had never known the grief of last night or shed the tears of that 
afternoon; Jack thanked heaven that his fears had been un- 
founded ; he had yet to learn how a woman rises against present 
and real trouble with courage and even heroism, when she 
shrinks from a threatened grief and is terrified by it long before it 
comes. 

They lingered till the night was studded with stars, and then 
parted with many a loving word and caress, these two young bears, 
whose troubles were before them, and were so near; Nellie going 
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down to the village by the steps and Jack following after a few 
minutes’ interval. He would walk down, he said, and call in at 
her uncle’s; he had a small amount to pay Tom Raby for boat 
repairs, and he would make that the excuse for his evening’s 
absence from home. So after watching in the moonlight until 
Nellie had got out of sight, he lit a cigar, after some trouble with 
fe wind—there were no fusees then—and strolled after her. 

He, in turn, reached the point at which Nellie had vanished 
from his sight just before, and as he did so a head peeped up 
from the bank under which the lovers had a little while before 
been standing; then a slight form jumped from the top of the 
bank and leaned upon the same railing which they had just 
quitted. If anyone had been there to identify that form he would 
have seen it to be that of Montagu Ellerton, and if the identifier 
had, in addition, been able to analyse the inner thoughts and feel- 
ings of that interesting and amiable young gentleman he would 
have found that he was profoundly disappointed about something. 
We are, of course, in full possession of all the youngster’s ideas 
and thoughts, and can explain his annoyance. 

This spoilt child took a keen delight in making other people 
uncomfortable and uneasy. This is not an uncommon trait in 
little minds, and examples are easy enough to find, but we ques- 
tion whether we should not have very considerable difficulty in 
unearthing many people who so thoroughly enjoyed the sport as 
Montagu Ellerton. From two housemaids, whom he would con- 
trive to have by the ears respecting a visiting butcher-boy ora 
pad groom, down to his own father and mother, he loved to make 
all fair game. Now it would be manifest that something was 
wrong with the things that be, if there were no balancing of his 
account with something uncomfortable for himself, and a per 
contra was found in the one fact that whenever he wished to find 
anything out, to make any discovery which might help him in his 
irritating schemes, he was profoundly miserable unless completely 
successful in his quest. For some time his position in the house- 
hold, supplemented by a little judicious appealing to the interests, 
pecuniary or otherwise, of his informants, had enabled him to keep 
himself well au cowrant with all that passed at the Grange; but 
as he never scrupled to give up the source of any information, 
and, indeed, looked upon that proceeding as only one more 
method of extracting pleasure from the discomfort of others, it 
soon came to pass that when Master Montagu wanted news at 
the Grange, which seemed in any way likely to afford him any 
handle for his favourite amusement, a general state of non mi 
ricordo prevailed among the domestics. So that the amiable 
Montagu had many heart-burnings, and sport had waxed dull 
with him lately. But he bided his time, kept his eyes open and 
keenly watched his chance. He had noticed that, since his 
return from Cambridge, his half-brother had had rather more than 
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his usual connection with St. Monica’s, and had visited it fre- 
quently. That he was fond of sailing he knew, and that he was 
often out with the men in the trawlers and luggers, but he 
fancied that there was something else that took him in so often, 
and so, partly to keep his hand in, and partly to get a chance of 
making things unpleasant for Jack, he had watched him. He 
had walked with him once or twice to the village, but Jack had 
made no sign, and had carefully avoided even glancing in the direc- 
tion of his love, and so Montagu had returned baffled and irritated 
at his want of success. It had chanced that evening that at the 
moment when Jack left the Grange for his interview, Montagu, 
returning from a visit to the stables, saw him passing out of a 
side-gate and making his way toward the cliff road. Not a soul 
about the Grange, of course, knew a word of Jack’s love for Nellie ; 
but had it been known to every stable-helper on the estate not 
one would have given any news to Montagu, as that worthy youth 
was beginning to appreciate, so he determined to find out for him- 
self. Had he followed his original idea, and attached himsel: to 
Jack as if for the purpose of accompanying him in an evening 
walk, he would really have been able to put his brother in an 
embarrassing position, although, of course, he was not to know 
that, and as he did not know it, and wanted to find out everything 
he could, he quietly followed him at a distance and traced him to 
the gate above the cove, where Nellie was waiting for him. 

Here he was placed in a tantalising position. He could per- 
fectly estimate what would happen to him if Jack caught him 
eaves-dropping, and to run any risk of physical pain was with him 
out of the question; anything rather than that; on the other 
hand, he was too far off even to see who Jack’s companion was, and 

he wanted not only to see but hear all that passed. So that although 
his heart at first beat high at the idea that he had found out 
a secret about his brother that had been puzzling him for so long 
a time, yet he chafed with inward rage when he reflected that his 
discovery was of so little value to him. It was a long time before 
he could manage to creep, in a tortuous and painful manner, to 
the bank behind which he had been hiding for the last half-hour, 
and even then, to his intense disgust, the young couple had stood 
too far off for him to hear a word that was said. In the uncertain 
moonlight, too, he had been unable to distinguish Nellie’s 
features, and, by Jack’s staying behind, had been prevented from 
following her, as he assuredly would have done had his brother 
returned at once to the Grange. 

** Just my confounded luck,” he murmured, viciously, between 
his teeth, as he leaned upon the railing; “but I’ve discovered 
something, at any rate. So Master Jack has a sweetheart down 
here, has he? I wonder who on earth it can be? I will follow 
him at a distance, and meet him as though I were just out for an 
evening stroll. I’m cramped up into one big ache with tracking 
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him and trying to get within earshot of him for the last two 
hours.” 

He stretched his limbs as he spoke, to take some of the stiffness 
out of them, and then walked slowly along the cliff path in the 
direction which Jack had taken. It was no part of his plan to 
walk secretly, or to keep silence, as though he did not wish to be 
found passing along the cliff at that time of night-—for it was now 
nearly nine o'clock, though the moon was so brilliant that it was 
almost as light as day—so he strode along humming and whist- 
ling in the most natural manner possible until he reached the 
steps leading down to the end of the lower village of St. Monica’s. 
Passing down these swiftly, and coming on to the level of the 
street, he saw Jack walking briskly a few yards before him ; for a 
moment he felt disposed to hail him, but the idea that he might. 
perhaps trace him paying a visit here checked this, and he fol- 
lowed him, keeping the same distance between them. 

A little space further and Jack crossed the road to where a 
group of fishermen and women were standing apparently listening 
to some local authority who was laying down the law about some- 
thing. Montagu saw that Jack had at first recognised someone 
in the group, and followed at once, crossing over to its outskirts. 
A respectful path was made for him with much tarpaulin-hat- 
touching and curtseying, and he reached the centre of the crowd 
which was gathered near where old Simon Merewether was ex- 
plaining the result of the recent storm to General Bush and 
Colonel Ellerton. 

“ Hallo!” said the latter, as he turned and saw his two sons, 
“that you, Jack? That you, Monty? Did you. know we were 
here ?” 

* No, father,” said Jack. ‘“ Where did you come from, Montagu ?” 

** Didn’t you come together ?” asked the Colonel. 

‘No, sir,” said Montagu; “I heard that you had come down 
this way, and thought it likely I might find you here. I didn’t 
know Jack was out.” 

Colonel Ellerton resumed his examination of the roadway and 
the groynes. 

*‘ V’ll have this road made up again, of course, Merewether, and 
we'll get a man from Fortstown to take a contract for it, and send 
over some workmen to strengthen those groynes. My friend here 
thinks a couple more would take a little of the force of the sea 
off; thank goodness we don’t often have such weather as we have 
had for the last three days on this coast. Merewether, give these 
people something to drink. General, I’m chilly with standing 
about ; come in the back way with me,” he added, as the crowd, 
with many thanks, moved off after old Simon; “ Merewether has 
some capital stuff he gets from somewhere.” 

And with a laugh he led the way, calling his boys to follow. 
He opened the outhouse door and passed into the cosy kitchen 
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at the back of the inn. The curtseying cook ran off to fetch old 
Simon, who bowed them into his bar parlour, shut off from the 
common room by a glass door. In this parlour Nellie was seated, 
having not long returned from the cliff, as we know. She rose 
full of blushes as she saw Jack, and turned pale at the sight of 
his father. 

“Don’t be afraid, my dear,” said the Colonel in the hearty 
voice that all the village loved to hear ; “ we’ve come to drive out 
the cold, not the young ladies.” 

But Nellie only curtseyed in some slight dread, and quietly 
made her escape without more than a slight murmur of respect 
for the lord of the manor and owner of the village. 

« 'That’s an uncommonly pretty girl, Dick,” said the Colonel to 
the General. “I’ve never seen her before. Who is she, Mere- 
wether? Qh, he’s gone to get some liquor, I suppose. Who is 
she, Jack ; do you know ? ” 

“Yes, father. She is a niece of old Merewether; come down 
here for her health; her father lives in London.” 

Of course, of course, I think I know him. He went away from 
here in my father’s time—tradesman up there, I believe. - Here 
comes Simon with a bowl of punch. I gave him a hint about it 
when we came down first. Try it, Dick; you boys may have a 
glass each, too—don’t let it get into your head, Monty. I expect 
Jack knows the taste of punch at Cambridge, don't you, Jack ? 
Gad! I did at your age. By the way, Merewether, is that one 
of your brother Paul’s ‘children who was in here just now ?” 

* The only child, Colonel,” said Simon, “ and as good a maid as 
ever came out of London.” 

*“* She’s pretty enough for anything. I’m afraid we frightened 
her away.” 

“The maid is but shy, Colonel, she’s none used to great folk,’ 
said old Simon, apologetically, “but try the punch, your 
honours, while ’tis hot; I hope it’s to your liking, gentle- 
men.” 

“‘ Capital, capital,” said the Colonel; “what do you think of 
it, Dick ? This is General Bush, Merewether.” 

Old Simon bowed low; a General in the “ Admiral Keppel” 
was an honour indeed. “I hope his honour likes the brewing,” 
he asked. 

The General replied that it was excellent—excellent, begad !— 
he would be bound it was not the only excellent thing the 
house contained, and he looked at Jack as he said it. 

Indeed, ever since Nellie’s exit in evident confusion, General 
Bush had scarcely taken his keen, calm, grey eyes from Jack 
Ellerton’s face. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
HUMILIATION. 


THE modern inhabitant of St. Monica’s, who wishes to visit 
London nowadays, finishes his breakfast a few minutes before 
eight in the morning, lights his pipe, and takes a pleasant mile- 
and-a-quarter stroll through the meadows to Swallow Mill, 
boards the train there at 8.22 and (the railway officials being 
willing) can have his glass of beer and sandwich in London before 
eleven. But it was not so when Jack left the home of his fathers. 
The whole family travelled by road in a species of cavalcade, con- 
sisting of three travelling carriages, each drawn by a pair of 
horses with a postilion to each pair. We say the whole family 
advisedly, for Mrs. Elierton was glad of an opportunity of a visit 
to London, and was already with her maid planning a thorough 
renewal of an already extensive wardrobe; Montagu also went 
with her, rather against his will, for he would have preferred 
a short season of unchecked authority at home, but he made no 
objection, and was assigned a seat in the second carriage, which 
also was to carry Jack. The first, of course, was assigned to Colonel 
and Mrs. Ellerton and General Bush, who travelled with them, 
and the third to Poynder, who accompanied the Colonel every- 
where by a kind of prescriptive right, and Mrs. Ellerton’s hand- 
maid, a lady of inflexible virtue and great feminine accomplish- 
ments, who was highly esteemed of her mistress, and who stood 
greatly i in awe of Mr. Mark Poynder. 

Whether it was that Mr. Poynder’s impression of those of the 
fair sex with whom he had been brought into contact during his 
campaigning days was an unfavourable one, or whether he chose 
to surround himself entirely by his own dignity, and wrap him- 
self solely in that, we know not, but it is certain that the worthy 
seneschal of the Grange was a confirmed misogynist. In his 
management of the household, he, of course, had to deal largely 
with womankind; in the purchase of sea and countryside produce, 
it was almost invariably with the wives and daughters of the 
fishermen and farmers with whom he had to treat, but he never 
attempted to extract the least enjovment or sociability from the 
association, and went through his duties with a stern gravity that 
made him vastly feared of the neighbouring fair sex. Miss Pene- 
lope Smallpiece, the handmaiden in question, shared in this 
reverence to the fullest extent. It is customary in large house- 
holds, such as the Colonel’s, for a vast number of matrimonial 
schemes to be always a-hatching below stairs, and indeed many a 
housemaid and groom paired off. Occasionally a gardener took to 
himself a vegetable maid for an helpmeet for him, or a coachman 
would transfer the culinary skill of a cook from the Colonel’s hearth 
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to his own. But no one ever dreamed of laying any siege to 
Poynder ; the boldest of cooks, the pertest of ladies’ maids, the 
stateliest of housekeepers felt that the attempt would be vain, 
and refrained from making it. Poynder flourished alone, superior 
to the wiles of women. Michaelmas had passed more than “forty 
times over,” and though the ex-soldier had, of course, never seen 
Thackeray’s song, he acted unconsciously up to both letter and 
spirit of the rollicking ballad. 

A part of the result of this inflexible refusal to attend to female 
blandishments was that Mark Poynder was looked upon in quite 
a fatherly light by the neighbours round, and as Colonel Ellerton 
kept up the good old patriarchal plan of drawing his servants 
from the ranks of his tenants, it fell about that the Colonel’s 
major-domo was the person of all others at the Grange who was 
looked up to as the guide and counsellor of all the mothers of 
the female servants of the family. He it was whom the expectant 
women approached when their girls were old enough for service ; 
he it was who filled the various vacancies, and he who constituted 
himself a stern but withal a kindly arbiter morum when the 
lassies were established in them. The “gallivanting” .of the 
Grange had to be got through when Poynder’s back was turned, 
but his absence from either the wedding of any of the domestics 
or the christening of their offspring would have rendered the 
ceremony incomplete. 

Two days before the proposed visit of the family to London, 
Poynder, having as usual hatted himself in secret, betook himself 
to the village of St. Monica’s to give instructions for the temporary 
lessening of supplies during their absence, and to discharge some 
outstanding accounts. A portion of his business took him to the 
lower, or seaside, village, and one of the persons he had to visit 
was Tom Raby. Tom, who was a most ingenious fellow and a 
thoroughly skilled workman, was in frequent request at thie 
Grange, where he not only executed repairs, but was employed by 
the Colonel in many ways besides. Poynder proceeding to Tom’s 
slip found that worthy and Simon Merewether seated on a large 
log of wood, placidly smoking and conversing. 

“Good morning, Master Poynder,” said the elder, rising, 
‘you've saved me a walk up to the Grange this morning, for | 
was a-coming to see you, if so be as you hadn't come to St. 
Monica’s.” 

**T would have been proud to see you, Mr. Simon,” said Poynder, 
shaking hands with the companions, “and it would have been tlie 
last chance for a little time. 

“The last chance!” said Tom Raby, “why, how’s that, Master 
Poynder ? ” 

‘The whole household goes to London on Thursday, Mr. Raby,” 
said Poynder. 

‘And you with them, I s’pose, Master Poynder ?” said Tom. 
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* His Honour, the Colonel,” said Poynder, drawing himself up 
with an air of great dignity, “never goes anywhere away from 
home without me.” 

* Ah, you’ve been along of him in some rough work, I reckon,” 
said old Simon, in a conciliatory tone. 

‘* Many’s the piece of rough work, and many the long day’s 
march have the Colonel and I seen together,” said Poynder; “it 
was always rough, God bless him, wherev er he was; a man as 
followed that most gallant soldier where he would go must needs 
bo as fur in the front as ever a man might be. °Tis a rough trade 
altogether is war, Master Raby, and none worked harder at it than 
Colonel Ellerton.” 

“And so the family’s going to London,” said Simon Merewether, 
his local curiosity overpowering his military interest, “and on 
Thur-day, too, dear me, that’s o’the soonest.” 

“ Ah!” said Poynder, “it don’t take an old soldier long to make 
up his mind about a move; “tis all action, action with him,” he 
went on, punching holes in the sand with his stout cane, “we get 
the route and march right away.” 

“ And Mr. John’s to bea soldier like his father and erandfather,” 
said Tom Raby. 

“He's to bz a soldier,” said Poynder, with deliberate emphasis, 
“sure enough, but it’s to be proved yet whether he’s to be one 
like his father ; one thing I will go so far as to swear, and that is 
he'll never be a better one.” 

“Well,” said old Merewether, “I doubt not he'll keep up the 
good old name, and prove no disgrace to him or his native place 
either ?” 

Poynder acquiesced in this as a matter of course, and then 
opened his business with Tom; this, relating simply to the pry- 
ment of Tom’s bill, was soon settled, and it was not long before the 
three found themselves in Simon’s cosy parlour, to which place 
Tom had invited his two elders. 

Now a notable idea had entered the head of old Merewether 
since Poynder’s visit; he had gleaned the order of march, so to 
speak, of the (¢ ‘olonel’s household from one of the grooms at the 
(rrange, and he had learned that Miss Penelope Smallpiece accom- 
panied her mistress to London; his idea was to obtain permission 
from the Colonel, through Poynder, for his niece to travel home 
in the cavaleade and under the protection of the irreproachable 
lady’s maid. He was convinced of the increased comfort such an 
arrangement would be for Nellie, and of the satisfaction it would 
afford his brother, so having set before the old soldier the best 
that the “ Admiral Keppel” could produce, and having marked 
the evident pleasure with which Mark received his attentions, he 
broached the subject, touching with a masterly hand upon the 
high sense he possessed of Poynder’ s influence with the Colonel, 
and the manner in which he himself was looked up to, even as a 
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convoy of lonely maidens. The application thus couched was 
entirely successful, and Poynder most graciously consented to 
receive the young woman as third occupant of the carriage, 
destined hitherto for his own important person and the fair form 
of Miss Smallpiece. He would inform the Colonel of the matter, 
he said, as he was certain he would like to know that he was 
obliging such an old, and such a good, tenant as Mr. Merewether, 
but no permission, he was careful to assure his hearers, was needed ; 
he, Poynder, was the motive power of the journey, and responsible 
to no one for any change he might choose to make in the arrange - 
ments. 

During the discussion of this important point, poor Tom Raby 
sat sad and silent; the matter which was a source of satisfaction 
to Merewether was the reverse to him; whether his idol went by 
coach, wagon, or carriage was alike to him, he lost her. Tom 
had all the countryman’s veneration for London, all the country- 
man’s respect for the Londoner on his own ground. Had Nellie 
stayed at St. Monica’s, Tom thought, he need not have despaired, 
she might have come to like him more as she knew him better, 
for that he had a rival in that neighbourhood he could not think. 
And now she was going; where would be his hopes when'she had 
departed? Once in her native city she would succumb to the 
superior blandishments of one of the gifted race of mortals, who 
inhabited that favoured place. So Tom’s thoughts were bitter 
enough as he sat and chewed them over, whilst Poynder and 
Merewether talked, and he caught himself running over in his 
mind a pathetic little self-made legend of a gallant, but broken 
hearted youth (himself), who, for the unrequited love of a beautiful 
maiden (Nellie), pined away and died, first addressing the cause 
of his death in a death-bed copy of verses, so sad and affect- 
ing that for very sorrow the maiden could do nought else 
but speedily follow her victim to the silent tomb. Tom could 
have built the Royal William, of 131 guns, single-handed, before 
he could have written such a deadly poem, but the implied senti- 
ment and the intended pathos were in themselves affecting, and he 
felt his eyes filliag with unvented sentiment and restrained poesy, 
as he sat playing with his glass and hoping that Nellie would come 
in, if only for a minute, that he might at least. see her face, hear 
her speak, press her hand, be but for a breathing space in the 
presence of her whom he loved with all the strength of his great, 
brave, stupid soul. 

But if Tom grieved at the idea of Nellie’s departure, who shall 
paint the feelings of the girl herself, when her uncle informed her 
with whom and in what manner she was to travel. Her quick 
woman’s wit showed her in an instant the folly of raising any 
overbearing objection to the plan, but the sense of shame and 
wounded pride that came over her was no good lesson fora young girl 
to learn. To travel as a menial in the train of her husband’s 
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father ; to be near her lover and not to dare to exchange a glance 
with him, much less a word, to rank even in his very presence 
with the servants of his household, it was too much. 

“Uncle,” she said, when Poynder and Tom had gone, “ I’m 
very sorry you have made this arrangement about my travelling 
home. I don’t think my father will like it—and I don’t at all.” 

“‘ My dearie,” said the astonished old diplomat, who had been 
inwardly congratulating himself on the success of his scheme, “I 
thought for sure ‘twas the best thing as I could do for ye. Why, 
won't it be nice for ye along of Miss Smallpiece with her to look 
after ye on the road ?” 

“I’m quite able to look after myself, uncle, and although it’s 
very kind of you to have tried to do everything for my comfort, 
I don’t care about travelling with servants. I wish, uncle, you’d 
spoken to me before you settled it with Mr. Poynder.” 

Simon Merewether looked puzzled. He thought less of his 
diplomacy than before, but murmured something self-excusatory 
about there being “nothing to pay.” This, however, proved to be 
a worse stroke of policy than ever. Nellie flushed up angrily, and 
but for her unfeigned love for her uncle, and her gratitude for his 
care of her, and his affectionate attention to her all the time she 
had been seeking and getting health and strength at St. Monica’s, 
she would doubtless have answered sharply, for she had plenty of 
spirit and courage, but she remembered all these things and 
refrained. 

** My dear old uncle,” she said, taking him by his grey whiskers 
and giving his rosy, weather-beaten face half-a-dozen kisses, every 
one of which Tom Raby would have jumped off Fortstown Head to 
obtain, “Tm sure you don’t mean to do anything but what is 
kind, but what does it matter about there being nothing to pay ? 
Why,” she added merrily, “I’m as rich as a Jew, uncle. Look 
here at my purse. Father filled it for me when I came here, and 
you know, dear old uncle, you haven’t let me spend a penny since 
I’ve been here.” 

“°*Ceptin for suckers,” said Simon, grinning, “for all the little 
‘uns on the beach. Mother Wycherlo’ll miss ye if no one else do, 
Vil go bail.” 

“Yes, poor old woman, she won’t sell so many sweetmeats when 
I’m gone, I daresay.” 

‘““No, ll warrant she won't.” 

* But, uncle, you see I’ve plenty of money for the coach, and I[ 
really don’t like travelling with Mr. Poynder and Miss Smallpiece. 
You know, uncle, we think very differently in London about this 
sort of people from what you dodown here at St. Monica’s. They’re 
big people down here, no doubt, but father wouldn’t think so now. 
Mr. Poynder was a common soldier, you know, and Miss Smallpiece 
is only a servant. Why, if I asked father I could have a maid of 
my own, I'll be bound.” 
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“Could ye now, my dearie ? ” 

‘“‘ Of course I could, uncle,” said the “ London lady ” with a little 
pout, “although father always says he doesn’t care about them. 
He says they’re a lazy lot.” 

“ Lor’, to be sure, dearie, do he now? Is that what brother 
Paul do say ?” 

“He does, uncle. He considers them an overfed, overpaid, 
underworked lot, and so do 1; and I’m very sorry indeed that I’m 
going to have anything to do with them.” And the injured little 
beauty left the room in a great “ huff.” 

Poor old Simon had not been prepared for this vigorous burst of 
feminine Radicalism, which had greatly surprised him. The first 
wavering from an established faith is an horrible thing, whether it 
be a premonitory symptom of disbelief in dogmas or dumplings. 
A shattered illusion is worse than a ghost. Were I offered my 
choice I would defy the spirit, but the illusion would worry me. 
He was not disposed, all at once, to give up his faith in Colonel 
Ellerton’s factotum, but he reflected that Nellie, being London- 
bred, must surely be an authority in the matter, and his mind was 
sorely shaken. It is easy to guess in what way he consoled him- 
self and quieted his doubts. What a glorious way it is, after all. 
The coward may use it, and flee from consequences till all is over, 
or the brave man, driven by adverse fate into some wild act, may 
set his face and his heart, and wait for the action of his enemy, 
and, careless of what befals, as every man with his right pluck 
about him should be, be he saint or sinner, may mutter his devil- 
may-care formula, “ It’s done, and it can’t be helped!” In either 
case the mind is made easy for the time. Pluck or no pluck, that 
particular act is over. Blow high, blow low, there’s a chance to 
reef topsails before the squall comes, and it’s time enough to holloa 
when the main-mast goes! 

So the matter was passed over, and Nellie’s belongings were 
taken tothe Grange by the willing hands of a couple of tow-haired 
fisher-lads who were as much in love (calf-love) with the little maid 
from. London as Tom Raby himself, and the carriage bearing 
Poynder and Miss Smallpiece, having turned out of the road at 
Swallow Mill, had picked her up at the church in the upper 
village, where a crowd of her child friends and a sprinkling of her 
admirers had collected to bid her God-speed and farewell. They 
cheered her lustily as she was driven off, somewhat to the distur- 
bance of Miss Smallpiece’s nerves, but not to the distaste of Mark 
Poynder, who mentally appropriated an appreciable portion of the 

cheers to himself. 

Nellie at first found the journey not unpleasant. She had indeed 
reason to admire the forethought of her uncle in providing for her 
a means of conveyance which had the great merit of comfort. 
Compared with the stage-coach, the well-hung, soft-cushioned 
carriage was luxury itself. Her companions, too, were the reverse 
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of being disagreeable to her, for Poynder had a great respect for 
old Simon, her uncle, and Penelope Smallpiece was in such abnor- 
mally high spirits at the thoughts of again visiting London, that 
her conversation and amiability were remarkable for a personage 
ordinarily so staid and precise. They rolled along at a pace which 
would have exhilarated Doctor Johnson himself, and as they were 
far in the rear of the other two carriages, Nellie, after some miles 
had been traversed, began to feel more secure and to hope that it 
might be possible for them to arrive in London without Jack 
knowing that she was travelling with him. That he had no 
present idea she guessed from the fact that he had sent no 
message, for her poor little loving faithful heart told her too well 
that her Jack would be ashamed, not that she should be with his 
father’s servants, but that anyone should suspect what was going 
on between them. You, my dear reader, cannot see why; you 
would have advanced to the door of the carriage when it stopped, 
would have bidden the varlet Poynder and the minion Smallpiece 
stand aside, would have aided the maiden of your heart to alight, 
clasped her fair form in your arms, and in the presence of your 
astonished father and stepmother, your admiring General and 
your envious half-brother, you would have presented her to them 
all as the bride from whom DATH and DATH alone (please don’t 
put any E’s in, Mr. Printer, they are considered redundant in 
melodrama) should sever you. ‘The landlord of the inn would 
have burst into a flood of manly tears, there would not have been 
a dry-eyed ostler in the yard, the General would have turned 
away to hide the emotion which the sight of all the stricken fields 
of the Peninsular had failed to rouse; kneeling beneath the sign 
of the “ Blue Boar” you would have received the paternal benedic- 
tion and consent—and this tale would never have been written. 
For which of you, my noble-minded friends, would care to read of 
a character in‘a novel whose conduct and whose purity was simply 
a reflex of your own? I warned you in the second chapter of this 
History of a Progress from Union to Grange that Jack Ellerton 
was not our hero. See the cunning way In which an endeavour 
had been made to interest you in him. Nest ce pas que je conniais 
mon monde, mor? 

They had journeyed on for some five hours, changing horses at 
each stage, and still the three carriages kept at about the same 
interval (to speak in a military way); as the leading carriage 
drove off the second drove up, and the second was just under 
weigh when the third arrived. Poynder, having refreshed his 
passengers with prime old sherry and sandwiches, had retired to 
the rumble of his own particular vehicle and discussed a couple of 
most excellent cigars. When he again joined his party he brought 
the not unwelcome intelligence that dinner awaited them at the 
end of the next stage. 

‘Which I’m not at all sorry to hear, Mr. Poynder,” said Miss 
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Smallpiece, “for I shall be glad to have the chance of—” Miss 
Smallpiece was going, under the combined influence of the sherry 
and the surroundings, to say, “‘ of stretching my legs,” and blushed 
at the very thought, turning her sentence neatly into a correct 
direction by saying instead, * of changing my position for a little 
time.” 

They drew up at a large old inn standing yards back from the 
road, and bearing as its sign a Blue Boar as rampant and ferocious- 
looking as though there had never been a Bosworth or a Riehmond 
in its field ; the smiling host had already ushered in the occupants 
of the other carriages, for Colonel Ellerton was looking out of an 
upper window, whilst General Bush and Montagu Ellerton were 
standing side by side in the doorway. They turned and went 
indoors as the third vehicle drove up. Poynder alighted, and 
gallantly and ceremoniously assisted his two fellow-travellers to 
descend the steps of the carriage and ascend the steps of the 
hotel, leading the way to the room which they were to occupy ; as 
Nellie followed Miss Smallpiece down the long, old-fashioned pas- 
sage, from out of a room at the side stepped Jack Ellerton. He 
was so close that. he had almost run against her ; he had waited 
for Poynder and Miss Penelope to pass , not imagining that anyone 
clse was to follow, and he came thus suddenly face to face with 
Nellie. 

The blood left his cheeks whilst Nellie’s flew to hers. She laid 
her hand imploringly on his arm, and whispered to him for God's 

sake not to say a word to her then. 

“Come and speak to me quite openly presently, dear,’ 
she murmured. “I couldn’t let you know I was _ here 
before.” 

As though he were in a dream, the young man stepped aside to 
let his sweetheart pass. She went quickly into the room where 
the chaste Penelope was divesting herself of her shawl and bonnet, 
and proceeded to do the same, remarking as she threw them off 
that she felt as though she never should be cool agree. 

‘‘And [I’m sure, Miss Smallpiece,” she said, laughing—some 
women deserve the Victoria Cross for laughing at times—* Mr. 
Poynder’s sherry must have got into my head—just look at my 
face !” 

Miss Smallpiece smiled upon her pretty companion, and be- 
nignly warned her against sitting in a draught. 

When Jack got to the end of the passage he found General Bush 
standing at the foot of the stairs. 

The General smiled at his subaltern in embryo, and remarked 
that he looked pale. There was just time, he said, for a glass of 
sherry before the soup went up: Jack had better join him, it 
would do him good. 

And with the same kind of glance, half amused but all keen, 
with which General Bush had observed Jack Ellerton at the 
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‘¢ Admiral Keppel” a few nights ago, did he regard him at the 
‘* Biue Boar ” now. 


With what feelings of humiliation did Jack follow the General 
upstairs at the cheery summons of Colonel Ellerton. His Nellie 
travelling with the servants! He could scarcely eat his dinner. 

Poor Nellie was not very hungry either to Mark Poynder’s un- 
feigned regret. She was afraid travelling did not improve her 
appetite. 

Oh, dinner and heartache !—oh, love and digestion !—oh, shame 
and short-commons !—oh, you pair of young fools, make an end of 
the farce which you think tragedy, for the coming tragedy at which 
you affect to laugh now is too heavy work for you. Heaven help 
you both. 
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EXIT TOMMY. 


By THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. 


‘“TomMMY must leave us to-night,” we said, 


Moving so softly about his bed. 
Though seven sweet years he had borne our name, 
His Father above had the better claim. 


His poor little curls had been shorn away, 
And his tiny face was old and gray ; 

Cold was his hand and moist his brow, 
And his voice was only a whisper now. 


Tommy lay there with his great round eyes, 
And we, the watchers, were old and wise, 
But a deepening light in those eyes we saw, 
That touched our grief with a tender awe. 


A message had come from the King of Kings— 
We heard the sound of the angel’s wings, 

We caught faint whispers and glimmerings dim, 
But the words and the touch were for only him. 


Much had we pondered, and probed, and read, 
Had questioned the living, invoked the dead. 

‘“ What is Death’s secret ? ” had cried—while he, 
The child of seven, went forth to see. 


We might follow him down to the awful shore, 

Be drenched and stunned with the spray and roar, 
But we must linger, with wavings fond, 

While he would sail to the land beyond. 


We felt that the angel that held his hand 
And led him down to the misty strand, 
Was telling him now, in whispers low, 
What sights he would see, and whither go. 


But hush! the voice from the little bed, 
And the watchful mother bent her head. 
‘Mammy, I know that I’m soon to die, 
And I want to wish them all gcod-bye. 
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“TI shouldn’t like anything here to say, 

‘He didn’t shake hands when he went away ; 
He was glad to be off to his harp and wings 

And couldn’t remember his poor old things.’ 


“In Heaven I never should feel content 

If I hadn’t been kind before I went ; 

So let me take leave of them, great and small, 
Animals, people, and toys, and all.” 


So the word went forth, and in no great while 
The servants entered in solemn file, 

The stout old cook, and the housemaid Rose, 
And the aproned boy with his smutted nose. 


So each of the women, with streaming cheek, 
Bent over and kissed him and could not speak ; 
But he said that they must not grieve and cry, 
For they’d meet again in the happy sky. 


"Twas longer and harder to deal with Jim— 

The child grew grave as he looked at him, 

For he thought to himself, “ He bets and swears, 
And I hardly believe that he says his prayers.” 


“Oh, Jim, dear Jim, if you do such things 
You'll never be dressed in a harp and wings.” 
He talked to the boy as a father should, 

And begged him hard to be grave and good. 


The lad lounged out with a brazen air 

And whistled derisively down the stair, 

But they found him hid in the hole for coal, 
Sobbing and praying in grief of soul. 


Old Rover came next, sedate and good, 
And gazed at his master and understood. 
Then up we carried, in order due, 
Maria, the cat, and her kittens two. 


Proud purred the mother, and arched her back, 
And vaunted her kittens, one white, one black ; 
And the sweet white kitten was good and still, 
But the black one played with his night-gown’s frill. 


He stroked them all with his poor weak hand, 
But he felt that they could not understand. 
He smiled, however, and was not vext, 
And bade us bring him the rabbit next. 
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EXIT TOMMY. 


He welcomed Punch with a loving smile, 

And hugged him close in his arms awhile, 
And we knew (for the dear child’s eyes grew dim ) 
How grievous it was to part with him. 


His mother he bade, with tearful cheek, 
Give Punch his carrot three days a week, 
With lettuce-leaves on a cautious plan, 
And only just moisten his daily bran. 


Then next we brought to him, one by one, 

His drum and his trumpet, his sword and gun 3. 
And we lifted up for his fondling hand 

His good gray steed on the rocking-stand. 


Then close to his feet we placed a tray, 
And we set his armies in array ; 

And his eyes were bright with fire and dew 
As we propped him up for his last review. 


His ark came next, and pair by pair 

Passed beasts of the earth and fowls of the air ; 
He kissed good Japhet, and Ham, and Shem, 
And waved his hands to the rest of them. 


But we saw that his eyes had lost their fire, 
And his dear little voice begun to tire; 

He lay quite still for a little while, 

With eyes half-closed and a peaceful smile. 


Then, *‘ Mammy,” he said, and never stirred, 
And his mother bent for the whispered word ; 
“‘ Give him his carrot each second day,” 

Our Tommy murmured, and passed away. 
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UNDER THE NORE LIGHT. 


At the beginning of the last century there stood in Cheapside a 
respectable shop which bore the sign of “The Atlas and Hercules.” 
The worthy citizen, proprietor thereof, was a certain Mr. P. Lea, 
who carried on the business of a bookseller and publisher, and 
who possibly further added to his profits by doing a brisk trade in 
the rough, and not too ready, nautical instruments of his day. 
Among other handbooks Mr. P. Lea published one which was 
rather assertively styled Hydrographia Universalis. In this 
collection of maps and charts is a representation of the mouth of 
the Thames, on which the various channels and sandbanks are set 
down, though, doubtless with not too pedantic accuracy; but 
accurate or not, they are quite equal to affording ground for a few 
minutes’ amusing speculation. The Reculvers are shown standing 
high and dry some distance inland on the cliffs, although the sea 
had at this period already forced its way through the sandbank 
beneath, and was just on the point of commencing to make a meal 
off the coast line. On the map, too, is to be seen the word “ Noure,” 
against a small dot which marks the point of a sandbank stretching 
from the east of the Isle of Grain. The Nore Light-ship was not, 
however, then in existence. Oddly enough the mooring of the 
first light-ship did not arise from any laudable exertion én the 
part of the Trinity House, but was solely the speculation of a 
Mr. Robert Hamblin, who was, by calling, half-inventor and half- 
dabbler on “’Change.” In the Daily Courant of July 22, 1731, 
appears this paragraph : 

“In the daily papers of Monday last we find the account: given 
of the vessel designed and prepared to he moored at the Nore for 
guidance of shipping by night, agreeable to the patent granted 
by his present Most Gracious Majesty, and not by order of the 
Trinity House.” 

This piece of news, too, was evidently regarded as of some little 
importance, for it is printed directly after a notice of a royal stag 
hunt, and before all other important intelligence. The ingenious 
Mr. Robert Hamblin styled his vessel the Experiment, being 
the same name as that given to one of the first steamers, which 
a century afterwards appeared on the Thames; so on Monday the 
9th of August, 1731, the first Nore Light-ship was safely swinging 
at its moorings. 


Still, on the 18th of September following the patentee 
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addressed the public through the press, stating that, as the 

vessel was not strong enough to last out the term of fourteen 
years granted by his patent, he would provide another and 
stronger ship of 100 tons, to be named the Good Intention, 
that would be ready at the end of the month. In support of his 
speculation, Mr. Hamblin requested that all shipowners should 
pay a rate of sixpence for vessels under 100 tons, one shilling for 
those under 200 tons, and one shilling and sixpence for all above, 
all payments to be made at the several coffee houses in the city 
frequented by the parties. Unfortunately for the projector of the 
scheme this somewhat loose voluntary principle of support did not 
succeed, and, in a few years falling through, the Trinity Corpora- 
tion took the light-ship into its own hands. With the exception of 
one case, from which the parties ultimately seceded, no opposition 
was made to the payment of a fixed rate of tolls, and the light- 
ship became one of the recognised institutions of the river. Such 
is the early history of the Nore Light-ships, and yet it is almost 
a matter of accident that even such a meagre collection of facts 
should exist at all. 

About the Nore Light-ship there hovers a sentiment of romance, 
which neither parliamentary blue books nor Trinity House reports 
can completely disperse. Even the hard-headed Hebrew diamond 
dealer, standing on the ceck of the Flushing steamer, gazes at it 
with some sort of interest. The smug Londoner, passing by it on 
the Margate boat, despite his feeble jokes about “Noah” and 
“Nore,” looks with a feeling of wonderment at its dull red sides 
and the wicker drum set on its stumpy mast. From the Medway 
the yachtsman loves to sail close beneath its heavy bulwarks 
and heave a new spaper on board for the benefit of the crew 
hefore tacking off to Shoeburyness, or little Leigh or lonely Can- 
vey Isle. Still more interesting is it when, through the courtesy 
of the Trinity Board, you are allowed to pass some twenty-four 
hours on the ship itself. Once on deck it is impossible to resist 
a strange feeling of loneliness and depression creeping over you. 
The deck is lumbered with heavy cumbrous winches and clumsy 
gear. Everything—deck, bulwarks, mast gear—is painted a dull 
red. The crew on board walk about in a saddened, listless 
fashion, and seem almost to have the stamp of hopeless prisoners 
upon them. Day by day, until the relief boat comes round, their 
monotonous existence lags wearily and drearily. Most of the men 
fall back on wiling away the time by working at marqueterie 
boxes, at which they are skilful enough; but this at the same 
time is painfully suggestive of old-world stories of the Bastile, 
where prisoners were allowed to do the like work to save their 
reason, shaken by the distracting loneliness. The men are well 
paid, well fed, and well clad, yet one almost wonders whether even 
these be sufficient pay ment for such a time of dreary solitude. 
From below, where a group is seate 1 round the cabin table, there 
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UNDER THE NORE LIGHT. 


rises no sound of fun or jollity. No old song of Dibdin is trolled 
out and strengthened with a merry chorus. The immortal three 
Toms—Tom Bowling, Tom Tough, and Tom Starboard—have no 
tickets whatever in the mess. It would be almost a relief to have 
the dreary length of the “ Battle of the Shannon” crooned out to 
the bitter end. “ Yet the men seldom quarrel,” you are told. It 
would almost be a pleasing break to the monotony if they did. To 
make amends for this, however, the master and crew of six men 


are treated to very handsome rations. Their allowance of food 


per week consists of 10lb. meat, 7lb. bread, 2lb. flour, 1lb. peels, 
7lb. potatoes, $1b. suet, 20z. tea, and #lb. sugar. They have the 
right also of an allowance of 10s. a quarter in lieu of drinking 
beer. When relieved from the lightship the men’s work on The 
Trinity wharf is much harder than it used to be, now that they 
have taken in hand the storing and sale of the wreckage, which 
was formerly the duty of the Custom House. As to the lantern 
of the Nore Light, it is by no means in the latest approved style. 
It is octagonal in shape and about five feet six inches in perimeter ; 
the mast passes through its centre, and it is raised and lowered 
by a powerful winch, which takes four or five hands to work with 
ease. The lantern contains nine argand lamps, which are fed with 
rape oil; these are arranged in clusters of threes, and at such 
angles that, owing to the reflector shields, from every point they 
give an alternate flash and blank. 

In the first dawn of the morning, no marine artist could com- 
plain of want of subject if he had the courage to brave the chill 
air on the deck of the light-ship. Let him lookaround him. The 
shores are as yet invisible, in the grey twilight and the great banks 
of cold mist which lie over the Leigh middle and the Yantlet 
sands. Overhead the stars are only faintly shining with a sickly 
gleam. Below, the restless waters are rippling in small even lines 
of waves. All around is dull, cold, and colourless. On the slack 
wind a pilot boat comes slowly by. The men hail the light-ship 
with hoarse voices, and the sound of the answering call almost 
feebly echoes over the waters. Away on the eastern horizon the * 
sky takes a weak, watery, violet hue; gradually this grows stronger 
and warmer in colour till at last it glows and burns with a fiery 
copper colour. And then, like spectres of the night, the great 
clouds of mist vanish at the dawn, as the edge of the dise of the 
sun appears over the waves. And now how grandly and gorgeously 
the day unfolds its splendour; a cloud of ruby floats above the 
sun, a mantle of crimson spreads from the Kentish Knock to dis- 
tant Whitstable ; above, the sky is tinted with greyish pink colour. 
But as the sun rises higher and higher, it glows and flashes like a 
plate of burnished gold. Each: restless wave sparkles like a 
topaz; the very sea-gull which skims the watery crests has its 
white wings burnished with the golden light. Slowly and slowly 
can be seen the long coast-line of Essex. Dimly the Isle of Grain 
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limmers through the veil which is rising from the channel. But 
when the day is lord of all, look around you and see how the Thames 
begins its labour. There, away to the left, a fleet of barges is lying 
off the Grain spit. There is the stately full-rigged barge, with 
topsails set, making for the Medway. She has come all the way 
from Hammersmith, with a freight of oileake for the Kentish 
beeves about Rochester, and she will return from the old city laden 
with Portland cement, to be used on the great camps of brick and 
stucco, which are blotting out all signs of quaint old Chelsea, and 
once half-rural Fulham and classic Kensington. Then bravely 
doing her best is the humbler “stumpy” barge, minus the top- 
sail, who likewise is making for the wharves by Chatham “ yard,” 
famous for its scientific wonders, and infamous for its never-ceasing 
din of hammering and whistling and fiendish rivetting. About 
the crews of these self-same Thames barges there is more told 
that is unpleasant fiction than honest truth. The “bargee” is 
mostly reckoned as an idle, thriftless, drunken rascal. But such 
is very far indeed from being the case. The owner of a full-rigged 
barge, which is worth some £800 or £900, and which carries ninety 
tons of valuable freight, is by no means likely to risk his own and 
other people’s valuable property by handing the craft over to a man 
who might, if he closed his eyes for five minutes, have every 
chance of being run down and sunk by the myriad steamers who 
respect no one’s course but their own. In fact, the barges’ crews, 
which are generally as limited as those of the Nancy Bell, being 
captain, mate and boy on the larger craft, and only captain and 
mate on the smaller, are, asa rule, far more respectable, intelligent 
and hard-working fellows than the ordinary run of mechanics 
ashore. 

As the barges sail up the Medway, glance for a moment at the 
Isle of Grain, with its perky little martello tower standing out 
on the headland. Somehow one can seldom think of the “ Isle” 
without Douglas Jerrold’s “ Mutiny at the Nore” rising up before 
the mind’s eye. What a play it was. What a noble fellow was 
Parker! What a comical rascal was Dickey Chicken (played by 
Mr. Buckstone), with his “ Hey! for the fiddles and the white 
trousers.” And how staunchly Mr. Dicky stood up for the sailors’ 
admiral, who was so untimely and cruelly hanged from the yard- 
arm. “I see not a farthing in his pocket,” bawls the generous 
tar, “but plenty of gold in his heart.” Can any one possibly 
want a more splendid outburst of sentiment than this? Still it 
is to be. regretted that honest Mr. Chicken had not a higher 
opinion of the beauties of the Isle of Grain. Call this Isle of 
Grain land? Why, it lies on the top of the water, barren and 
bleak, like a great fish.. Inever go to bed but I fear that a 
island may be taken for a sleeping whale, and'‘I have a ha 
driven clean through my body. ” ‘How, wy about that terrific 
Jinale to the first ‘act : 
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“ PARKER (to one of the MaRINES)—Stay! you Davis (turning 
up his sleeve, and pointing to his arm), see you this scar? I 
saved your life—will you murder my child? (the two MARINES 
shoulder their arms, and go over to the CREW R; they are followed 
by thevr comrades. ADAMS catches up the child in his arms—the 
MARINES go over to PARKER and his party—the officers lay down 
their swords--ARLINGTON falls on his knees for mercy—PaRKER 
waves his sword wn triumph, shouts—and PicTuRE!” 

Picture indeed! As if anybody wished to deny that there 
was not sufficient picture to thin out for fifty ordinary melo- 
dramas. Then, to finish the “ Mutiny,” what a grand endin 
Parker makes: “ Here’s a health to my king, and God bless him ; 
confusion to his eneruies and salvation to my soul.” Assuredly, 
such an heroic spirit should never have winged from the end of a 
rope. Tower Hill and an executioner with a black mask would 
have been a much more fitting finale. 

Taking a glass in one’s hand and looking to the north-west to- 
wards Leigh, there can be seen a group of small boats lying at 
anchor. From each of them there rises a wreath of steam which 
lazily floats upward. It is some matter of mystery for a few mo- 
ments as to what the craft can be. But the mysteryis soon solved. 
They are simply “ shrimpers” who have been out all the night, 
and they are boiling the shrimps before taking them into the 
village. These Leigh shrimp men are a fine, manly set of fellows, 
always ready to man the life-boat ; but always ready to look down 
on their brethren of Gravesend with the most withering contempt. 
They have, indeed, a tradition that the Gravesend men are broken 
down cabmen, or tailors, or, worse still, returned convicts ; that 
the nearest approach to a Gravesend fisher proper had been 
originally a shepherd, and his only family connection with the 
river was his maternal uncle, who was a sand dredger. The Leigh 
men, unfortunately, have very often little less than their pride to 
fall back upon. If a north-east wind blows for more than a fort- 
night the shrimps bury themselves in the bed of the channel, and 
many a cast may be made before even half a gallon of them is to 
be taken. Yet, when no good is to be done by shrimping, they 
have a very curious au pisaller. The nets are used, not for fish- 
ing, but for dragging for lost anchors, which have broken from 
their chains during the fierce gales, to which even the Fairway 
channel is by no means unaccustomed. On the beach at sleepy 
little Leigh curious collections of anchors are often to be seen, 
anchors which have perhaps been embedded in the bottom for 
over a century—great clumsy things, with heavy wooden stocks 
and splay. flukes like ducks’ feet. An anchor, when a good weight, 
with a length of heavy chain, sometimes fetches as much as £30 
or £40 at the Trinity Board auctions, which are annually held on 
the beach, and catching one is almost regarded as a fortune in the 
small village. However, anchors are not the only metal fish tried 
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for in the channel. Over yonder, off Shoebury, the boatmen 
sometimes come from Sheerness to drag for the shot and shell 
which the gunners have wasted in their grand experiments. So 
greedy, too, have the men been in this work that when they have 
had good catches they have constantly risked their lives and their 
boats also in carrying a freight which has brought the water close 
on to the gunwale, and that too with a stiff breeze blowing from 
the sea. 

Beyond the fleet of “borleys” one can catch a glimpse of 
distant Canvey Isle, lying flat and low in the distance, and backed 
up by the hills of Bemfleet and Hadleigh, which can scarcely be 
seen by the mist which still hovers them. It has been the fashion 
to style Canvey an English Holland, although why and wherefore 
it is difficult enough to answer. It is flat enough, certainly, and 
so is the beach at Yarmouth and other places; but then all real 
resemblance ceases. If you are fond of solitude, you certainly 
could find no better place to write rhyming platitudes in. A few 
bad roads, a muddy ferry, a broken down hut here and there, an 
indifferent farmhouse, a tiny church, and a parsonage, such com- 
pose all the wonders and pride of the island. Still, this perhaps 
is a Dan and Beersheba way of looking at a pilgrimage through 
Canvey. The island has a history, such as it is. Mr. Camden, 
the worshipful antiquary, goes so far as to hold that itis the Con- 
vennos mentioned in Ptolemy’s géography; but this statement 
must certainly be taken somewhat cum grano salis. Perhaps, 
however, we are justified in believing the more modern account of 
how Canvey was saved from the tide by the dykes erected by 
Mynheer Croppenburgh, who was invited over from Holland in the 
year 1622, and who received a third of the island as a reward for 
saving the remainder. ‘The ingenious Dutchman, we are told, 
unluckily met with his death by drowning while the works were 
on the point of being finished. In the seventeenth century, the 
Dutch dyke builders had a chapel on the island, which is to be 
seen marked on the little map referred to at the commencement 
of this article. At night-time only should Canvey be visited by 
the sentimental traveller. Looking ahead, as one stumbles over 
the rough road which crosses the island from Bemfleet to Hole 
Haven, the horizon is belted by a great curve of lights. There, 
away to the left, is the Chapman Light; there the lanterns are 
hoisted on the masts of the outward bound. The green and red 
lights of the panting tugs pass too and fro, grimly suggestive of 
being the eyes of some wicked water fiends, while the two 
vertical white lights warn other vessels to look out for the 
ship they have charge of. Everywhere lights are to be seen 
and every now and again the sky is lit up by a rocket 
streaming into the air, the signal for a pilot. Hole Haven, on 
the south of Canvey, is worth a visit, if it be only to put one 
in mind of a Dutch old master. On a fine moonlight night there 
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is a sleepy quietude upon the creek, which has a strange charm of 
its own. A fleet of Dutch eel boats is lying at anchor; the lights 
from the ports of the coastguard boat, an old Crimean bonib ship, 
are streaming over the water, and the coastguardsman is walkin 
his lonely round on the steepish bank. The silence is broken only 
by a fragment of a chorus, which comes from one of the anchored 
Dutchmen, or by the grating voice of a restless corncrake which 
moves in the marshy fields near by. Yet from the distant channel 
can be barely heard the striking of a ship’s bell. Then all is quiet 
once again, save for the plash of the wavelets on the little hard 
that runs down the bank into the creek. 

But it is not night time at Canvey, but morning on the Nore 
Light-ship. With the good glass can be clearly seen the fort on 
Garrison Point, which guards Sheerness and the mouth of the 
Medway. Thereby is anchored the stately Duncan, the admiral’s 
flag ship. There, too, perchance, is the corvette Hmerald, so 
friendly greeted by worthy colonists of Sydney or Melbourne. 
That. stiff-looking craft is belike the Drwid, which blazed away at 
Elmina and Aquidah, doing much good service in the Ashantee 
war. Further in is the sulky Hydra, best of coast-ships and most 
hideous of the turret breed. And now, from the mouth of the 
river, comes a trim boat, pulled by white-shirted men-of-war’s men, 
who make light of the strong incoming tide. If the Nore Light- 
ship had been in existence When the Dutchman came up the 
channel, a fine sight might have been seen from it, when brave 
Captain Jacob de Bois, of the Vreede of 46 guns; and Captain Jan Van 
Braakel, of the Vreede, 40 guns; and Captain Pieter Magnuszoon, 
of the 7’Raadhuis van Haarlem, 46, did us the honour of knock- 
ing the then clumsy fort of Sheerness about the ears of its not 
too gallant defenders. In the night, too, could have been dis- 
tinctly seen the blaze of the burning frigates, lying off Upnor 
Castle. But such reflections as these cannot be over palateable to 
the patriotic Briton, who nowadays, let it be hoped, fears “neither 
Dutchmen nor the wind.” 

Another good sight could have been witnessed from the Nore 
when his feeble majesty Henry the Third crossed the channel to 
Leigh, or rather Hadleigh Castle, which was built by the gallant 
Hubert de Burgh. “In this summer (the summer of 1406, says 

Hall), the pestilential plague so affected the city of London and 
the country roundabout, that the king durst not repair thither, 
nor yet to the confines of the same ; ; wherefore he, departing from 
the castle of Leeds, determined to take ship at Queenborough, in 
the Isle of Sheppey, and to sail over to Leigh, in Essex, and so to 
Plashey, there to pass his time till the plague were ‘ceased.” 
“Thomas Lord Camois, with certain ships of war, was appointed 
to waft over the king.” However, the king, instead of: being 
wafted over to Essex, stood an excellent chance of being’ wafted 
over to France, for the ships were attacked by a fleet of ‘French 
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pirates, who captured four of them, one being next to the king’s 
vessel. . | 

Some of the primitive craft, which in the eleventh century 
appeared on the Thames, were doubtless as comically contrived as 
one could well imagine. In the Bayeux tapestry there is a boat 
depicted, which holds four gallant gentlemen and four gallant 
chargers. At the helm an experienced mariner sits holding the 
sheet with one hand, and a great steering paddle with the other. 
This at any rate was a safe way of preventing any chance of the 
ship capsizing, for if the wind had been strong, and the mariner 
had stuck manfully to the sheet, he would have been blown 
overboard, paddle and all, when he would, in the flurry of the 
moment, have let gone his hold and plumped into the sea, while 
the craft comfortably righted itself. But as a compensation for 
all untutored horrors of vessels in the early centuries, there was 
a most wonderful indulgence in ornament, and this was usually 
displayed in the hoisting of most enormous and splendid pendants. 
In a bill rendered to the mighty Earl of Warwick occurs the 
following item: “ For a grete stremour for the ship, XL yerdes 
length and VIJ in brede, etc., £1 6s. 8d.”—no better price than is 
doubtless paid for the pendant of an iron line-of-battle ship. 

When night-time has set in on the “ Nore,” the deck is only 
too peaceful a place to smoke one’s cigar in. Overhead the 
lantern on the mast is turning slowly round, and the heavy clock- 
work machinery which moves it is clicking im a sullen, grating 
monotone. The lights on the distant shores of Southend and 
Sheerness are twinkling brightly, but the channel between is 
in perfect darkness. On some other light-ships, especially the 
Tongue Light, the lantern serves to draw the birds from the far- 
off shore. Flights of larks dash themselves against the glass 
panes, and fall down senseless on the deck, and are taken up in 
buckets and converted into puddings by the prosaic crews. As to 
the tiresome little fly-catchers, they will-often make their way 
into the lamps through the ventilators, and succeed in putting 
out the lights in their wild fluttering. Still, although the land- 
birds care so little for visiting the “Nore,” it is a far more 
cheerful ship than the lively “ Galloper,” where the only visitors 
are an occasional pilot;'or a piece of driftwood, or perhaps the 
corpse of a sailor floating by from some distant wreck. 

Now the air on deck has grown chill and cold, and an easterly 
wind is creeping stealthily up the channel, while down below is a 
comfortable bunk in the snug cabin of the captain. There, lazily 
rocked to and fro, what with the wash of the waters on the hull 
and the slow ticking of the clock, it is not long before sleep comes 
to your eyes, bringing forgetfulness of the Nore Light and its 
quaint history. 

ARTHUR T. PAsk. 





























































LILIAN ADELAIDE NEILSON.—IN MEMORIAM. 


OF these verses, the first, second and fourth were written in the 
enclosure around the grave of Adelaide Neilson while the author 
was awaiting the arrival of the funeral cortége. 


Stand by this gaping grave, 
Ye who now crest the wave, 
In which our souls we lave, 
Gliding so near the cave— 
Where evil dwells! } 


Jenene 


Think on the life just torn 
Ere its best years were born, 
Ere its young days were worn, 
Ere its rare gifts had borne 
Half of their fruit ! 


Ere warp and woof of strife, 
Which in the weft lay rife, . 
Was by The Weaver's knife, 
Reft from the loom of life— 

Clearing its threads ! 5 


Say ye who will not see, 

Ye who live but to be 

Leaves upon this life’s tree— 

Has not Eternity . 
Claims on your thoughts ? f 


Go ye and ponder well 

On all this end, so fell, 

Doth in its own words tell 

To us left here to dwell— ) 
Sorely bereft ! v 


Think that you hear her sigh, 
From near the Throne on High :— 
*“‘ Are all prepar’d to die ?” 
And be ye prompt to cry: 

“ Adelaide, I!” 


F. HOPE MERISCORD. 
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Just where the tide ebbs away beyond the low sea-weed fringed 
rocks in the westernmost bay of England we find beneath our feet 
the strangest relics of a remote past which fascinate us by their 
suggestions of another and extinct order of things, and help to 
reproduce for us the ancient aspect of a coast that now lies below 
the waves. 

At first sight these tide-worn objects are hardly distinguishable 
from the neighbouring rocks, but ona closer examination they 
prove to be ancient roots of trees, vestiges of a grand old forest, 
the growth of centuries, that once must have overshadowed this 
submerged land. They stand partly embedded in dark vegetable 
mould filled with the detritus of leaves and twigs and branches, 
and if you cut into the roots themselves you will find the texture 
still quite woody. Indeed, geologically speaking, this drowned 


woodland is comparatively of modern date, for scientists agree 


that the belts of submarine forests which occur all round the 
shores of England—excepting where high cliffs indicate that the 
coast has been undermined by the encroaching sea—flourished at 
a period subsequent to the last glacial epoch, and preceding the 
final severance of our island from the continent of Europe. 

Unlike so many others, however, the forest in Mount’s Bay does 
not overlie the glacial gravels, and in the map lately published by 
Dr. Geikie, we find that this south-west corner of Britain escaped 
glaciation during the great ice age. In every direction the coasts 
must have extended far beyond their present limits, and the sub- 
merged forests, sometimes standing at a depth of forty or fifty 
feet below the present tidal level, show the vast subsidence of the 
land that must have taken place. 

Stretching away to southwards we can trace on either hand the 
coastline of this deep, broad bay, bounded on the left by the long 
low line of the Lizard, and far to the right by the sharply-pinnacled 
rocks and cave-hollowed precipices of the grand coast by Tol pedyn 
Penwith and the Land’s End. Those granite cliffs, precipitous 
and wild, those weird rock-masses and headlands overhanging the 
green sea, all suggest the destructive forces that have been at 
work for ages, changing the configuration of the Cornish coast, 
washing away thousands of acres of valuable soil, and destroying 
the work of human hands. Of this process of denudation, Mount’s 
Bay is a signal example, and it was the point also where the 
encroaching and effacing might of the ocean most effectually 
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showed itself in the devastating flood of eight hundred years 
ago. 

ne we stand by these sad old tree-roots, sea-ward, as far as the 
tide will allow, listening to the sough of the wind, the murmur of 
the sea around us, we can hardly realise that here, where the 
brilliant sunset of the west is casting its purple and orange shades 
upon the wide expanse of sea, in other days the same glorious 
colouring fell upon peaceful village life, upon churches, woods, and 
meadows; that beneath this wild waste of waters are thickly 
scattered sites of villages without a name, each the sepulchre of 
long-forgotten dead; and buried vestiges of a still earlier past 
when the elk and the red-deer roamed amidst the shelter of 
forest trees. None can give us now a sketch of the old past life 
of this deluged land, the struggles of its inhabitants for freedom 
or for faith, the hopes and fears, the revelries and reverses that 
have illuminated its history, but in the records of ancient writers 
is chronicled the mighty flood that devastated so great an extent 
of country. 

In the Saxon Chronicle for 1014, we read in that year there 
“came that mickle sea-flood widely through this land, and it 
ran up so far as never at no time before, and it drowned many 
towns, and mankind too innumerable to be computed.” Marianus 
of Florence also describes the fearful sudden encroachment of the 
sea, and adds that “in England is buried in the waves very many 
towns, and an innumerable multitude of people.” 

About half-way across the bay, between Penzance and St. 
Michael’s Mount, where flecks of bright crimson are now playing 
above the “Long Rock,” and the water grows more and more 
transparent, it is said that at the depth of 20 feet can 
be distinctly seen a solid well-built wall, running for miles 
straight towards the Scilly Isles. Who shall say for what purpose it 
was built, or what demesne it once enclosed? Its very name is lost 
even in the folk-lore of the district, and tradition in this ancient 
Cornish land has a wide well-stocked memory, and reaches back 
to days remote indeed from our present time. To the inhabitants 
of Marazion the belief is sacred, that the old oak timbers of their 
village houses were furnished by the noble oak forest, which 
extended far away over a land surface that joined the isles of 
Scilly. (True it is that the increasing volume of waters of the 
Atlantic ocean has broken up the ten isles mentioned by Strabo 
into 140 inlets, and has left but the mountains to testify to their 
existence). This, and a hundred similar stories, are remnants of 
their old world history, and the ancient trunks and roots of trees 
that come ashore, when storms break up the banks and bars of 
sand far out at sea, are to them visible evidences of an almost 
forgotten feature in the lost land. Where is heard now only the 
curlew’s cry, and the heavy thundering of the surf upon the 
rocks, they conjure up a landscape glowing with light and colour, 
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and peopled by natives “each in his. habit as he lived.” Time, 
like the waves, has buried the story of these lives for ever, and 
the submerged country is represented only by the magnificent 
granite Tor, standing in pathetic loneliness, “both land and 
island twice a day.” Excepting in tempestuous weather, when the 
surf beats wildly upon the isthmus for days together, a sand- 
swept causeway of rocks and pebbles, about .800 yards wide, 
eonnects St. Michael’s Mount at low water with Marazion, a small 
and ancient village on the mainland, formerly known as “ Market 
Jew,” which was probably a corruption of the early “ Markas-diow,” 
or Thursday’s market, and not, as is popularly supposed, a name 
derived from the market for tin, that for centuries was chiefly 
engrossed by the Jews. 


“St Michael’s Mount who does not know 
That wardes the western coast,” 


that grand monument of antiquity whose granite precipices have 
alone resisted the denudation that has stripped their sides of softer 
rock? The storms of ages seem but to have enhanced its stately 
beauty, and although its verdure has departed, it remains perhaps 
the most valuable and interesting “ fragment of an earlier world ” 
upon the shores of Britain. | 

Sir Humphrey Davy has left us a picture of the Mount. 


“ Majestic Michael rises, 
He whose brow is crowned with castles, 
And whose rocky sides are clad with dusky ivy ; 
He whose base beat by the storm of ages 
Stands unmoved amidst the wreck of things, 
The change of time. 
That base encircled by the azure waves 
Was once with verdure clad ; 
The towering oaks whose awful shades among 
The Druids strayed 
To cut the hallow’d mistletoe, 
And hold high converse with their gods. 


Altogether the island contains about twenty acres, and the granite 
cliffs rear their rugged heads nearly 230 feet above the sea at 
their base. Before the tenth century William of Worcester asserts 
that the Mount “lay six miles within the land enclosed with a 
very thick wood affording shelter for wild beasts, amid a variegated 
scenery of meadows, fields, groves, towns, villages and churches, 
all of which, with a large track of ground called the Lioness, were 
submerged by the ocean.” 

Its earliest name, according to the register-book of Llandaff, was 
“ Dinsul,” which, being interpreted, means “ the hill dedicated to 
the sun,” but it was also known by other names anglicised by 
William of Worcester into the “ Hore rok in the Wodd.” 

Perhaps the history and mystery of ancient Cornwall may be 
said to centre in this lonely hill, which, from the earliest times, has 
borne a sacred character. It was the scene of barbarous worship 
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from the era of the first peopling of Britain; its woods have 
echoed with the hideous rites at blood-stained altars of the 
Druids, and an idea of the religious ceremonies of the original 
inhabitants can be formed from those that prevailed amongst 
people of the same origin, who adored the same deities in similar 
situations on the coasts of France. All round the Cornish shores 
traces exist of our Celtic ancestors, in desolate menhirs or crom- 
lechs, and barrows of the oldest pre-historic type, in some of which 
have been found buried rude flint knives with the bones and 
ashes of their former owners. 

So far back as the fifth century the Mount derived its Cornish 
name of “St. Mighell’s Menyth”—according to Caxton—from 
the apparition of St. Michael to some hermits, which is the legend 
referred to in Milton’s Lycidas, “the great vision of the guarded 
Mount.” A monastery was raised on the summit of the hill, 
which Edward the Confessor afterwards endowed as a priory for 
Benedictine monks, and for successive centuries it was the resort 
of numberless pilgrims and worshippers. 

First fortified by Henry de la Pomeroy in the reign of Richard I., 
the castle in later times was oft besieged, captured and re- 
captured ; indeed, the chronicles of this stronghold are but a 
reflection of the endless wars of the middle ages, and as it is one 
of the oldest so it certainly has been one of the most conspicuous 
in the annals of the West. 

But into the details of its eventful history we cannot enter here, 
for as we linger by the rocks “revolving many memories” the 

tide has tur ned, and once again the waves are gently laving the 

ancient landmarks on the shore. The western headlands are no 
longer visible, and even St. Michael’s Mount,—erstwhile glorious 
in a golden haze,—now wears but the “ grey tints of time.” 

Very old and beautiful exceedingly is this mighty solitary Tor; 
and to us thus dimly tracing some vague picture of a vanished 
land, it seems to rise from out the sea, not only a magnificent relic 
of another age, but the monument of a forgotten world. 


M. PLUMMER. 
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A LITTLE REST. 


“ WE'RE come here to the seaside 


To seek a little rest, 
While pa’s gone off to Deeside 
To shoot—Sir Pop Gun’s guest. 
Folks called this ‘ Super Mare,’ 
A lotus-eating land, 
Where, braced by breezes airy, 
One saw but sea and sand.” 
To hear a maid’s confession 
No holy father I ; 
But here ’twas in progression, 
Ere chance was found to fly. 


‘Ne’er for new clothes a claimant 
Can be that rural scene,’ 

We said, and looked out raiment 
Whose day long since had been. 

We spoke of how we’d paddle, 
Released from hose and shoon ; 

How modest mokes we'd saddle, 
And ride at broad of noon ; 

By social chains unweighted, 
Would seek at eve the pier, 

And of hoarse waves belated 
The drawling murmur hear. 


“‘ By pleasures cloyed, that after 
Four months in Pall Mall pall— 
Sad sighs and sadder laughter 
At dinner, soirée, ball— 
We thought here, @ la Watteau, 
We’d live on syllabub, 
Admitting in our grotto 
No swains to coax or snub; 
Would tell old-time romances, 
Live like the nymphs of yore, 
And thread our rhythmic dances 
On turfed or sanded floor.” 
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A LITTLE REST. 


[ asked her, not in scorning, 
But greatly in dismay : 
‘And what might be this morning 
Your programme for the day? ” 
She paused before she’d answer— 
* You want the list correct ? 
Pll give it if I can, sir— 
That is, can recollect. 
Of toilettes the preparing, 
As per the latest code, 
Till now’s kept us from sharing 
In sea-life @ la mode. 


*¢ When all the beach has room for 
Are there, and we’ve ‘a house’ 
To play to, we costume for 
The matutinal souse. 
Then, changed our bathing dresses 
(Such pretty ones we've got; 
Mine, rose and primrose; Bessie’s, 
White and forget-me-not) 

For uniform befitting 
The daily band-parade, 

On chairs you'll find us sitting 
Where beauty’s best displayed. 


“ There’s nothing much to do in 
The afternoon, except 
Ride out to some old ruin, 
A ‘ tower’ or ‘ keep’ yclept. 
Later, we take a racket 
Till sounds the dinner-gong, 
And score a winning bracket 
(Or bracelet) if we’re strong. 
At dances, round about, you 
Can be each night a guest.” 


* Delightful, Miss! No doubt you 
Have found a little rest.” 
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A NEW ROUTE TO AUSTRALIA. 





THE recent establishment by the Messageries Maritimes Co. of 
France of a direct line of steamships from Marseilles to Australia 
and the Islands of the South Pacific is of importance not only to 
those connected with colonial trade, but also to that large and 
yearly increasing body, the travelling public. To these latter is 
offered the advantages of a route passing, for the most part, 
through summer seas, and an opportunity of visiting “ fresh scenes 
and pastures new,” of which we may be sure not a few will take 
advantage. A short account, therefore, of the chief places of 
interest touched at by this line of steamers should not be without 
interest at the present time. Hitherto the traveller bent on 
visiting our Australian possessions had, in addition to the now 
rarely-patronised long voyage in a sailing ship, three routes 
open to him. He could proceed either by the Cape, through the 
Suez Canal, and thence to King George’s Sound, or across the 
continent of America and thence vié Honolulu to Auckland and 
Sydney. To these must now be added the route vid Marseilles, 
which, is to be the subject of this paper. Starting from Marseilles 
the steamers of the new line proceed vid the Suez Canal and the 
Red Sea to Aden, but as this part of the voyage is almost as well 
known as the journey from London to York, we will imagine our 
voyageur already arrived at Aden before we commence to follow 
his fortunes. After leaving Aden, the first object of interest is 
the rocky headland of Cape Guardafui, on whose inhospitable rocks 
many a stout ship has left her bones. From here a south-easterly 
course is kept, and in about four days Mahé, the principal island of 
the Seychelle group, is reached. This group of islands, though 
they have been in our possession since the commencement of the 
century, were, up to a year or two ago, among the least known of 
our colonies. Taken from the French in 1810 they were for many 
years used by our Government as a domicile for the numerous 
slaves captured by our cruisers off the East African coast. This 
practice has of late years been discontinued. The men-of-war on 
the East Indian station visit the islands periodically for the purpose 
of giving leave, and whalers cruising in the Indian Ocean often 
put in to coal and provision. Port Victoria, the chief and only 
town in Mahé, is situated in a good harbour on the south-east side 
of the island. Built at the foot of some fine hills, and surrounded 
by groves of cocoa-nut palms, the little town presents a most 
picturesque appearance. The main street faces the sea, and 
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consists of stores and grog shops, kept for the most part by French 
creoles from Mauritius and Bourbon. Immediately at the back of 
this street is the market, which, if visited in the early morning, 
presents a most lively appearance. Here may be seen endless 
types of the negro races of South Africa. Mingled, too, with these 
are a good sprinkling of Banians and Hindoos and natives of 
Madagascar and the islands of the Comoro group. The market 
itself is fairly well supplied with fish, fruit, and vegetables, but 
meat is scarce and hard to procure. Up to within a few years 
the cultivation of the cocoa-nut formed the chief source of revenue 
to the islands, there being upwards of 12,000 of these trees planted 
throughout the group. In 1876, however, a disease broke out 
amongst the trees, which has since committed terrible ravages, 
and has for a time caused a serious depression in the revenue 
returns. The failure of the cocoa-nut crop caused the inhabitants 
toturn their attention to the cultivation of other tropical products, 
and vanilla, cloves, and cocoa are now being grown with great 
success. Vanilla especially seems to thrive in Mahé, and the 
Seychelle vanilla has for the last two years commanded the best 
price in the European market. It is grown on low espaliers under 
the cocoa-nut trees, and when in flower its brilliant blossoms 
present a most striking appearance. Last year there were 160 
acres of this beautiful orchid under cultivation. Cloves have 
also been introduced with great success, the Zanzibar variety 
thriving best. About 100 acres are now planted vith this 
valuable crop, and a similar number of acres with coaoa. It 
will thus be seen that no small progress has been made during 
the last year or two, and there is good reason to hope that this 
progress will be continued. The exports for the year 1881--82 
were of a total value of Rs. 3,21245, the value of the imports 
being Rs. 3,05976. There is a very considerable variety of timber 
found on the islands, including mahogany (here called bois de 
natte) and bois de fer (iron bark of Australia). Praslin Island, 
which is situated about thirty-five miles to the east of Mahé, is 
the only place in the world where the gigantic coco de mer is 
found. Boats sail across in about six hours from Port Victoria, 
and no one who has the opportunity should miss visiting this 
interesting spot. Tosee these giant palms studding the hill sides 
of Praslin is alone worth a journey from Europe. Whether or no 
they may be truly classified as belonging to an antediluvian 
vegetation is a point on which “doctors differ”; that they 
are unique in the vegetation of the present age all who have 
seen them must allow. Centuries ago the huge fruit of this 
tree, in shape like a double cocoa nut, and often weighing as 
much as sixty pounds, was an object of mystery in the east. 
Early voyagers to India found that specimens of these nuts, 
which had been carried by the monsoon across the Indian ocean 
and at length cast ashore on the Malabar coast, were reganled as 
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sacred by the inhabitants. No information could be procured as 
to the nature of the tree which bore them, or whence they came, 
and thus they acquired the name coco de mer. On Praslin Island 
there are a very considerable number of them, and it is satisfactory 
to note that Government are taking the strictest precautions for 
their careful preservation. They are generally met with in groups 
of one male and four or five female trees. The nuts, which, like 
the cocoa-nuts, are enclosed in a thick green husk, contain, in lieu 
of milk, a white gelatinous substance, very sweet and pleasant to 
the taste. Besides these interesting trees, there are to be seen on 
the island the graceful palmiste, the capuchin (with its curious 
fruit), the badamia, the Heulstia litoralis, the Atzelia beguba and 
others. The island contains but little animal life. Tortoises are 
common, and two giant specimens can be seen in the grounds at 
Government House, Port Victoria. The size of the animals may 
best be judged by the fact that they can carry a full-grown man 
on their backs with the greatest ease. Their great age gives them 
an additional interest, as they are known to have been on the 
island as long as we have had possession of it. Turtle are common, 
and there are some large turtle ponds near PortVictoria. It may 
be added that the Seychelles possess a charming climate, the 
healthiness of which may be judged from the fact that the death- 
rate last year was only 17°96 per thousand, the birth-rate for the 
same period being 35°37 per thousand. After leaving these islands, 
which have undoubtedly a fair future before them, the next stop- 
ping place of the steamer will be Mauritius, or as our neighbours 
still prefer to call it, Isle de France. The scenery, as you enter 
Port Louis, the chief town and harbour on the island, is very 
striking. The town is built on a narrow strip of level ground, 
immediately behind -which a fine range of hills rises. These hills 
in places seem literally to overhang the town. The curious 
mushroom-shaped summit of Peter Botte swpervmminet omnes, 
and acts as a useful beacon far out at sea to guide vessels into 
the harbour. The first thing that will strike an Englishman on 
arriving at Port Louis is the utterly un-English appearance of the 
town. It might be a French town; it might be a Chinese town, 
but English it cannot be. And this is the more to be wondered 
when we consider that the island has been in our hands for three- 
quarters of a century. In the European quarter of the town 


French is the only language spoken ; in but few cases is English 


even understood. The appearance of the town, too, with its shady 
avenues of trees planted in the streets, is essentially French. 
There are a good number of fine public buildings in the town, 
including the Government offices, the barracks and the Oriental 
hank, and in addition to these some of the merchants have erected 
warehouses and offices, which would do credit to a far larger city 
than Port Louis. There is a good theatre, too, but it is only 
opened at long intervals, but few professional artistes finding it 
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worth their while to pay Mauritius a visit. The Chinese quarter 
of Port Louis is already of considerable dimensions, and is increas- 
ing at what the Europeans in the island consider an alarming rate. 
It is curious to find here tea houses, Joss houses and opium dens, 
and all the adjuncts of a Chinese city. Fully a third of the trade 
of the port is already in their hands, and Europeans find it hard 
to hold their own against the more industrious and economical 
Chinese. A railway runs out from Port Louis both to the north 
and south of the island, and the traveller with only a day or two 
at his disposal is thus enabled to see by far the greater part of 
the island. Sugar is extensively cultivated throughout Mauritius, 
and has for years been the staple produce of the country. Owing 
to the care and attention which have so long been paid to its 
manufacture, Mauritius sugar commands a higher price than any 
other in the market. Australia has for years imported largely 


from here, and will doubtless hail with delight the establishment 


of regular steam communication with her sister colony. A con- 
siderable amount of Mauritius sugar is sent to India, and is paid 
for in rice, of which large quantities are required for the Chinese 
and Coolie population. A regular system of Coolie immigration 
from our Indian empire is kept up under Government super- 
vision, and has proved a great boon both to employers of labour 
and the immigrants themselves. It is well worth the traveller’s 
while to pay a visit to one of the plantations, especially should he 
chance to be in Mauritius in September, when the cane is ripe. 
Another sight on no account to be missed is the Botanical garden 
at Pamplemousses, one of the most beautiful in the world. Situ- 
ated about nine miles from Port Louis, it is easily reached by 
train or omnibus. Here may be seen specimens of forest trees 
and shrubs from every part of the world ; tropical and sub-tropical 
vegetation appears to thrive equally well. Every description of 
palm is represented: the slender betel, with its grape-like fruit ; 
the splendid travellers’ palm (Urania speciosa), with its fan- 
shaped head; the date palm, the cocoa nut and the useful Ruffia, 
from which the neighbouring islanders of Madagascar make such 
exquisite matting. Stately forest trees are dotted about the well- 
kept lawns, amongst others the beautiful Amherstia nobilis, from 
Burmah; the Spathodea, with its gaudy blossoms, from tro- 
pical Africa; the Wormia pulcherrima from the Malay penin- 
sular; whilst the Australian continent is represented by many 
stately specimens of Hucalypti. There are also good specimens 
of the Wellingtonia and the Norfolk Island pine. Colour 
is added to the scene by patches of the Bougainwillia and 
Powneiana regia, making the tout ensemble appear a veritable piece 
of fairyland to the traveller accustomed to the sober lines of an 
English landscape. The hot-houses contain a fair collection of 
orchids and stove plants. There is a museum in the garden, which 
contains a great number of the bones of the now extinct dodo. 
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When the Portuguese visited the island in the: early part. of :the: 
fifteenth century, there were large numbers of this strange .hird: 
throughout the island. When, however, the Dutch came..ané 
settled permanently in Mauritius, it was getting scarce,jand.did 
not probably survive later than the middle of the sixteenth -cen~ 


tury. There is also a good collection of shells in the museum, and 


many interesting relics connected with the early: history .of the: 
colony. Not far from the gates of the botanical garden, and :cloge: 
to the Pamplemousses railway station, is the grave of Paul and, 
Virginia: a heap of stones, rather roughly put together, marks: 
their last resting-place in the island, where they “ lived and loved.’ 
It is to be hoped that a suitable monument may some..day be 
raised to their ashes. There are many pleasant excursions to be 
made through the island, should the traveller have time at his 
disposal. The ascent of Peter Botte is a very tedious undertaking, 
but the view from the summit is an ample recompense .for the: 
toil. Far away to the east can be seen the mountains of Bourbon, 
and a complete bird’s-eye view of Mauritius, with its charming, 
villages and homesteads dotted over the hill-sides, and the bays 
and creeks of the sea-coast, is obtained. A whole day, however, :is 
required for making the ascent, and people with but little time at, 
their disposal will be wise not to attempt it. From Mauritius ta 
Reunion or Bourbon, as it was formerly called, is but a short, 
journey, and the characteristics of the two islands are so similar, 
that the traveller will find it difficult to realise that he has ex- 
changed an English for a French colony. The chief town and port 
of Reunion, St. Denis, is better off, as regards its site, than Port 
Louis, and the town has been laid out in a more uniform manner. 
A fine open plain, called the Champ de Mars, affords an excellent 
parade ground for the troops, as well as a recreation ground for the 
people. The chief feature of St. Denis, however, is the market. 
Here can be bought almost all the European and tropical vege- 
tables and fruits; and in such profusion! Grapes, peaches, bananas, 
costard apples, pawpaws, pine apples, without end and wonderfully 
cheap. The Chinese are not nearly so numerous here as they are 
in Mauritius, nor are they any more beloved. Sugar is the chief 
product of the island, but a very considerable amount of coffee has 
been grown, and vanilla is extensively cultivated. A considerable 
trade is done from here with the mainland of Madagascar, and 
should France carry out her threat of establishing a protectorate 
over the northern portion of that island, the trade will doubtless 
increase. As it is, both Mauritius and Reunion draw the whole of 
their meat supply from Madagascar. It is the intention of the 
Messageries Company to run a branch steamer from St. Denis, 
calling at Tamatave, St. Marie, Nossi Be, Mayotte, and Majunga, 
which will communicate with the through Australian steamers. 
This line, will in all probability, be eventually extended to Zanzibar, 
and then the East African coast will be brought into direct com- 
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munication with Australasia. It must not be forgotten either that, 
by the establishment of this line of steamships, the great island of 
Madagascar and the islands of the Comoro group are brought 
within the easy reach of travellers for the first time. Thus by 
leaving the steamer at St. Denis, a traveller could see a good deal 
of Madagascar and the adjacent islands, and return to St. Denis in 
time to catch the steamer of the following month. From St. Denis 
the steamers will proceed direct to Melbourne and Sydney, and 
thence to Noumea, New Caledonia, which will be the terminus of 
the line. The French Government have granted a subsidy to the 
Messageries Company, almost sufficient to pay the working ex- 
penses of the line, and with the opportunities the line will have 
for securing the bulk of the inland trade, there is every reason to 
anticipate that it will be a financial success. New Caledonia is 
admirably situated for a central depot of the South Sea Island 
trade, and now that it will possess regular through communication 
with Europe, Noumea will, in all probability, take the place so long 
held by Auckland. Whether or not with the opening of the 
Panama Canal the latter town will again take its place as the em- 
porium of the island traffic, time alone will show. In the mean- 
time we can afford to be generous, and view with equanimity some 
of our trade pass into our neighbour’s hands, in return for the 
many advantages which have been conferred on all classes of the 
community by the establishment of the ‘“ New Route to Australia.” 


LAWRENCE GOODRICH. 
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SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 


By A. A. CAMPBELL SWINTON. 





WHEN Sir Isaac Newton published, in his “ Opticks,” in the year 
1675, the great discovery that sun light is not homogeneous, but 
is composed of seven distinct colours, and proved his assertion by 
his now well-known experiments with a glass prism, he originated 
the germ of one of the most beautiful discoveries of the nineteenth 
century. The science of spectrum analysis is noteworthy, not only 
because of the seemingly miraculous powers with which it endows 
the astronomer, in giving him the means to accurately determine 
the constituent elements of the heavenly bodies, but also because 
of its more practical use in physics, as an aid to the qualitative 
analysis of substances, which from their minuteness, cannot be 
examined by the usual chemical tests. 

If a ray of sun light be allowed to fall on a glass prism, it is 
found that the path of the ray is deflected from its original course, 
and if this deflected ray be now received upon a white reflecting 
surface, it is immediately observed that the white ray has been 
decomposed, and in its place is a series of brilliant colours. This 
is due to the fact that white light is not homogeneous, but com- 
posed of different coloured lights. | Now the prism deflects, or as 
it is called, refracts, each of these coloured rays at a slightly 
different angle, so that the original ray of white sun light, after 
having passed through the prism, is split up into several coloured 
rays, and received on the reflecting surface as a coloured band or 
spectrum. The solar spectrum consists of seven primary colours, 
Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, Yellow, Orange, and Red; the violet 
subtending the greatest and the red the least angle to the original 
path of the white solar ray. 

The spectroscope is an instrument for obtaining and observing 
the spectrum of any luminous body. As usually constructed, the 
instrument consists of a brass stand, formed of a base with an up- 
right pillar; on this pillar, and immediately above it, is the prism, 
which is fixed vertically upon one of its triangular extremities. 
Attached also to the pillar, in such a manner that they can be made 
to enclose between them any angle, are two brass tubes, called re- 
spectively the collimating tube and the observing telescope. Both 
of these point directly at the prism. The ray of light to be 
examined, after passing through a very narrow slit at the far ex- 
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tremity of the collimating tube, is converged into parallelism by a 
glass lens within the tube; in passing through the prism it is 
next refracted into the object glass of the telescope, through which 
it reaches the eye of the observer. In order to produce increased 
dispersion, and consequently a longer spectrum, a battery of two 
or more prisms is often employed. Direct-acting spectroscopes, 
through which the observer looks directly at the source of light, 
are also manufactured, and are very portable; in their case the 
prism is compound, being in reality a combination of several 
prisms of glasses of different dispersive powers. 

The discovery of the dispersion of colour by the prism demon- 
strated once and for all the composition of white light,but it was not 
till more than a century had elapsed after its publication | by Newton, 
that the full nature of its importance dawned upon the scientific 
world. In 1802, Wallaston, when experimenting with the solar 
spectrum, discov ered that the succession of colours was not really 
continuous, but that if the original solar ray was admitted through 
a very narrow slit, parallel to the reflecting edge of the prism, the 
resulting spectrum showed certain dark lines or gaps. In other 
words, he found that radiations of certain definite degrees of re- 
frangibility were absent from the solar rays. This remarkable 
fact was further studied in 1814 by Fi ‘aunhofer, who counted and 
mapped no less than 576 dark lines. Some of the more prominent 
of these he named after the first nine letters of the alphabet, 
which nomenclature is still retained, as it is found convenient in 
order to designate any particular part of the spectrum. In recog- 
nition of the care and perseverance with which this scientist 
pursued his investigations, these lines have ever since been called 
Kyaunhofer’s lines. 

The cause of these gaps in the continuity of the solar spectrum 
remained a mystery for a considerable number of years, and it was 
not till the German physicists Kirchhoff and Bunsen entered upon 
a series of researches into the subject in 1858, that the matter was 
finally settled. 

Fraunhofer, though he was not aware of the true significance 
of the lines he had observed, considered them none the less re- 
markable. Desirous of pursuing his investigations further, he 
examined the spectrum of the solar light as reflected from the sky, 
the clouds, the moon, and the planets. In every one of these cases 
he found that the lines were identical with those obtained from 
direct sun light. He uext examined the spectra of the fixed stars, 
and here he found a difference ; each one of these gave lines dis- 
similar in configuration and position from those in the spectra of 
other stars and from those of the solar spectrum. 

It having been observed that various sources of light give spectra 
with .different configurations of dark lines, we now pass on to 
luminous substances, which give continuous spectra without lines 
of any description, and to others which are remarkable for the 
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fact that their spectra are distinguishable from one another, owing 
to the configuration and colours of certain bright bands. | 

To begin with, nearly all incandescent solid and fluid bodies 
rive continuous spectra without lines at all. For instance, if a 
powerful electric current be made to pass through a platinum 
wire, the latter will glow with intense heat, till at last it enters 
into a state of fusion. Now, if the spectrum of the rays proceed- 
ing from the wire be observed, both while the latter is still solid, 
and also after it has entered into a fluid state, the two spectra 
will both be the same, with the unimportant exception that the 
latter will be slightly the brighter of the two.‘ In both cases the 
spectra will be continuous, without lines of any description. 

Not so, however, are the spectra of gaseous bodies. If a small 
quantity of chloride of sodium—common salt—be held in the 
flame of a spirit lamp, or Bunsen gas burner, the flame at once 
assumes an orange-yellow tint. If the spectrum of this flame 
be examined, instead of the ordinary succession of brilliant 
colours, all that will be visible is one very bright yellow band or 
line in the part of the spectrum corresponding to the line D, 
all the rest being dark. In order to examine the spectra of 
inetals in a gaseous state, it is necessary in most cases to place 
a small quantity of the metal to be examined, or a salt of the 
metal, in the electric arc, when the intense heat generated by 
the electricity will render the metal gaseous. It has been found 
that under most circumstances glowing vapours exhibit discon- 
tinuous spectra, differing from one another in the position, 
magnitude, number, and colour of their bright bands. The 
spectrum of potassium, for instance, consists of a bright red line, 
a faint line of the same colour, and a bright violet line. Calcium 
gives a bright orange line, a faint red line, an indigo line, and 
several faint lines in the yellow and green. The spectrum of iron 
has no less than 450 lines of varying brightness and colour. 

Now the whole theory on which the science of spectrum 
analysis is based turns upon the important fact that the bright 
lines visible in the spectra of gaseous bodies correspond to 
and have the same cause as the dark Fraunhofer lines in the solar 
and stellar spectra. Though the coincidence of some of the lines 
had been remarked in 1841 by Sir David Brewster, and in 1855 
by Angstrom, it was not till 1859 that the matter was thoroughly 
sifted by the German scientist Kirchhoff. By means of an in- 
genious form of spectroscope, Kirchhoff obtained the spectrum 
of the sun in juxtaposition with the spectra of various substances 
heated up to the gaseous point. He was thus able to accurately 
compare the dark lines of the former with the bright bands 
of the latter, and he found that many, in fact most, of them 
coincided identically in position. Amongst his first experiments, 
he compared the spectrum of the sun with that of the vapour 
of iron, and he discovered that everyone of the bright iron bands 
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was represented in the solar spectrum by a dark Fraunhofer line. 
The probability of the lines in each case having a common origin 
appeared to him to be irresistible. Submitting the discovery 
to the mathematical law of probabilities, and taking the chance 
of the coincidence of any two of the lines as one half, he found 
the odds against the proposition to be as 1,000,000,000,000 to 1. 
This in itself was almost a practical proof that the coincidence 
of the lines was not merely the result of chance, but the out- 
come of some definite law, and further investigations have con- 
firmed this view of the case. 

It remained to be seen, however, why a bright band in the 
spectrum of iron should be represented in the solar spectrum by 
a dark band. This was also determined by Kirchhoff. After 
lengthened and laborious experiments, and theoretical considera- 
tions, he discovered the general law that, ‘‘ Every substance which 
emits, at a given temperature, rays of certain orders of refrangi- 
bility possesses the power, at the same temperature, of absorbing 
rays of those same orders of refrangibility.”. Thus he found that 
on allowing the light from an incandescent platinum wire, which 
would by itself give a continuous spectrum, to pass through a 
flame impregnated with vapour of sodium, that the latter absorbed 
certain rays of the former, and produced in the resulting spectrum 
a dark line corresponding exactly in position to the bright sodium 
band. This remarkable law, which has now been fully estab- 
lished on purely theoretical grounds, at once explained the cause 
of the Fraunhofer lines in the solar and stellar spectra. 

It is now generally accepted that the sun is composed of a 
central nucleus consisting of intensely heated vapours under great 
pressure. This nucleus is surrounded by an atmosphere also 
formed of similar heated gases, but at a less pressure than exists 
in the nucleus. Now it can be demonstrated by experiment that 
incandescent. gases at a very intense heat, and under enormous 
pressure, behave like glowing solids and fluids, in that they give 
continuous spectra. The nucleus of the sun is the source of the 
greater part of the solar light, which however has to pass through 
the solar atmosphere before it can reach the earth. In passing 
through this heated gaseous matter, the solar light is deprived of 
the rays of the same refrangibility as the solar atmosphere itself 
emits, thus forming in the solar spectrum the dark Fraunhofer 
lines. It therefore follows that these lines may be treated 
exactly as though they were bright bands. Now we have seen 
that Kirchhoff found that among the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum were lines that corresponded exactly in position to the 
bright lines in the spectrum of iron. There immediately follows 
the inference that iron is present in a state of vapour in the solar 
atmosphere, and as the solar atmosphere is nearly certain to have 
the same elements in it as are present in the nucleus, we arrive 
at the remarkable conclusion that the metal iron exists in the 
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bun. Im like manner, it has been found that the bright bands 
existing in the spectra of sodium, hydrogen, lead, and many 
other elementary substances correspond to dark lines in the solar 
spectrum, showing conclusively that these elements are present 
in the sun. As the fixed stars are in construction very similar 
to the sun, the fact that the lines in their spectra differ both 
from one another, and from those in the solar spectrum, shows 
that they have also different constituent elements. It is thus 
possible to accurately determine the elementary substances 
present in all those of the heavenly bodies which produce their 
own radiant energy. ‘This is not, however, all, as it is also some- 
times possible, by the position of the Fraunhofer lines, to determine 
also some of the motions of these bodies. 

The accepted theory of the nature of light is that it is a form of 
vibration, like heat and sound. All space is supposed by scientists 
to be filled by a certain imponderable fluid, to which the dis- 
tinguishing name of “ether” has been given. This fluid trans- 
mits the vibrations of light throughout space in the form of 
waves. Difference of colour is simply due to what is called differ- 
ence of wave length, or difference in the rapidity of ether vibra- 
tion. For instance, the extreme red waves are ‘0000266 of an 
inch in length, and occur 37,640 times in a second, while the 
violet rays have 39,750 waves per second, each of which measures 
‘0000167 of an inch. ‘Colour in light corresponds, then, to note or 
pitch in sound. Violet rays are violet, simply because of the 
particular rapidity of the vibrations of the ether, exactly as a high 
note in music is due to the great rapidity of the vibrations of the 
atmospheric air; the red rays, on the other hand, representing, as 
they do,a comparatively long wave-length, correspond to the 
lower notes in sonorous vibration. To this may be added the fact 
that, since light travels at the rate of 186,000 miles in a second, 
there must break upon any stationary surface, say the retina of a 
human eye, no less, in the case of violet light, than 757 billions of 
ether waves in a second of time. 

The wave-length of any coloured light being known, it is there- 
fore possible to calculate the forward or backward motion of a 
star by the displacement of the lines in its spectra. Dr. Huggins, 
when comparing the hydrogen lines in the spectrum of Sirius 
with the spectrum of the heated gas itself, discovered that the 
former were slightly nearer to the red end of the spectrum. This 
showed a longer wave-length, which in turn could only be ac- 
counted for by a receding motion between Sirius and the earth. 
For instance, the successive waves of water breaking on a ship 
occur at longer intervals when the ship is proceeding in the same 
direction as the waves, and vice versa. It was, therefore, apparent 
that either the earth is leaving Sirius, Sirius the earth, or that a 
recessive motion is taking place on the part of both. Other con- 
siderations now seem to show that the apparent motion is entirely 
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due to a proper receding motion on the part of Sirius, which star, 
from the magnitude of the displacement of the hydrogen lines, 
has been calculated to be leaving us at the rate of about twenty 
miles per second. 

Seeing that it is by means of the spectroscope that it has been 
rendered possible both to determine the elementary constituents 
and also the motion of Sirius, which, it may be mentioned, is a 
star of the first magnitude, and radiates into space four hundred 
times as much light as does our sun, it will not be out of place 
here to quote an illustration of Sir John Herschel’s in order to be 
able to comprehend the extreme remoteness of this stellar world. 
“Take,” says the great astronomer, ‘“‘a globe, two feet in diameter, 
to represent the sun, and, at a distance of 215 feet away from it, 
place a pea to represent the earth, then Sirius, on the same scale, 
ought to be about 40,000 miles distant. Another illustration of 
the same subject is as follows. Had our first parent set out for 
Sirius by express train at fifty miles an hour, and had he been 
travelling at this rate ever since, he would not yet, after 6,000 
years, have accomplished one-forty-five-thousandth part of the 
journey, for the distance between Sirius and the earth is no less 
than 123 billions of miles. 

Turning now from celestial to terrestrial bodies, spectrum 
analysis becomes a very valuable aid in the qualitative analysis 
of minute quantities of chemical and other substances. So deli- 
vate is the spectrum, that it does not take more than the one- 
hundred-millionth of a grain of chloride of sodium to produce 
the familiar yellow sodium band. This extreme delicacy is, of 
course, invaluable in chemistry and medicine. A single drop of 
blood in half a pint of water will show a characteristic spectrum 
if properly examined. The solution of blood is placed in a trans- 
parent glass cell with parallel sides, and a ray of light derived 
from an electric lamp is made to pass through it before entering 
the collimating tube of a spectroscope. The light of the lamp 
gives by itself a continuous spectrum, but the rays of certain de- 
grees of refrangibility are absorbed by the blood, and charac- 
teristic dark bands are formed in the resulting spectrum. Arterial 
or oxidised blood shows two distinct dark lines, while venous or 
deoxidised blood presents instead but a single intermediate one. 
If the blood of an animal which has died from suffocation be 
examined, the cause of death is at once apparent from the fact 
that the blood is all in a deoxidised state. In various other ways 
the spectroscope is invaluable to the medical analyst. 

It was remarked by some of the very first observers that certain 
of the dark lines in the solar spectrum varied as to their breadth 
with certain changes in the condition of the earth’s atmosphere. 
This is due to the absorption of the solar rays of certain refrangi- 
bilities by the moisture present in the air, the absorption being 
greatest when the atmosphere is saturated with moisture. “To 
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these telluric lines, so called to distinguish them from the lines 
due to the solar atmosphere, the name of the Rain bands has been 
given, for their appearance has been found to foretell the approach 
of rain. To observe them a small, direct-acting pocket spectro- 
scope is all that is required, and by its means it is stated that a 
fall of rain may be even more accurately presaged than with that 
less portable, but more universally known instrument, the baro- 
meter. Professor Piazzi Smyth, who takes great interest in this 
development of spectrum analysis, has more than once foretold 
approaching storms by means of the spectroscope, when the best 
barometer gave no warning whatever of any disturbance. The 
tain bands, which, with a spectroscope of moderate refracting 
power, take the form of fine shading, appear near the sodium line 
D of the spectrum; in practice it is found sufficient for most 
meteorological observations to note the band on the red side of 
1) only. 

We have seen then that spectrum analysis permits of our deter- 
mining the composition of bodies which, from their remoteness, 
‘annot be analysed by any other process; that by its means also 
the motions and rate of motion of these bodies can be calculated ; 
that in physics it reveals the presence of substances in quantities 
so minute as to be almost inappreciable, and that it can also render 
invaluable service in medicine and in meteorology. What more 
it may be found capable of doing in the future it is hard to say. 
At present scientists seem to be engaged rather in improving upon 
existing knowledge than in making startling new discoveries. 
Photography is being called in to help the spectroscope, by pro- 
ducing lasting and incontrovertible pictures of the spectra. It is 
evident that a minute error in a drawing of a spectrum might 
render the inferences to be drawn from it entirely erroneous ; one 
tiny line omitted and all caiculations may be upset. But photo- 
graphy permits of no error, however. small; the sensitive plate is 
impressed with every line, however minute, for photography is 
based upon certain natural laws, and these laws are immutably 
certain in their action. 

The investigations into the nature and effects of light, begun 
by Newton, have, during this present century, produced two most 
wonderful and beautiful discoveries. Photography and spectrum 
analysis are intimately connected, and render one another great 
service ; the former, in its practical applications, has charmed the 
public at large; the latter, in that it is more generally scientific 
in its bearing, and not quite so evidently practical in its results, 
has remained the more exclusive property of the man of science. 
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AD VIRGINES. 


EN, tempus instat ! quin agite, et rosas 
dum fas recentes carpite: crastino 
quot Flora nunc iactat decores 
subripiet brevis hora cursu. 
Phoebeus axis quo magis arduos 
clivos Olympi scandit, eo magis 
maturus ad Tethyn reducit 
Solis equos abeunte curru. 
Haec semper aetas optima, quum tumet 
venis iuventas; quae simul ac fugit 
mutatur in peius, diesque 
tempus agit vitiosiores. 
At nec Diones munera, mutui 
nec vos amoris spernite foedera : 
speratis incassum maritos 
arida quas rapuit senecta. 


AD DIANEMEN. 
Nec quod siderei luminis aemulum 
fulgens ex oculis enituit iubar, 
nec quod libera ducis 
captos ante rotas Viros 
sit, virgo, nimiae causa superbiae ; 
nec crines capiti quod spatiosius 
omni lege soluti 
ipsos alliciunt Notos. 
Fulgebit rutilus, nee pretio minor, 
pendet puniceo lumine qui micans 
molli ex aure lapillus 
quum te sustulerit rogus. 
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TENTH YEAR, ? TENTH YEAR. 
1884. . 1884. 


A BI-MONEHLY IGLOSTRALTED REVIEW ! 


Or PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, ARCHEOLOGY, THE DRAMA, 
EXHIBITIONS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES, &C. 


GENERAL Drrecror AND Cuter Epiror—M. EUGENE VERON. 
Artistic Direcror—M. LEON GAUCHRED. 




















HE PROPRIETORS of “ L’ART” desire to announce that, with a view to meet a 
| wish that has been universally expressed, they have decided to make, at the 
commencement of their tenth year, such arrangements as will bring the Magazine 
within the reach of a wider circle of readers, to whom the former terms of subscription 
were prohibitory. 





To have simply reduced the price and continued the weekly issue would have been 
impossible ; it was equally out of the question to think of altering the size of the 
Magazine. It has therefore been determined to continue its publication in every respect 
on the same lines on which it has been conducted from the commencement, and with the 
xssistance of those writers who have succeeded in placing it in the unique and command- 
ing position which it unquestionably holds as an exponent of Ancient, Modern, and 
Contemporary Art. But instead of being published weekly, as hitherto, it will, next year, 
be issued twice a month (on the Ist and 15th), and the Annual Subscription will be 
£2 12s. 6d. instead of £5 5s. as heretofore. 








Each number will comprise about 20 pages, including at least one Etching, printed 
on fine tinted paper, besides numerous [llustrations in the text and separate. 


All Subscriptions are strictly payable in advance, and remittances should be made 
payable to the order of M. I. Rovam, 33, Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. 





EDITIONS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 

“1/ART” publishes Two Editions of superior quality: the first, limited to 100 q 
Copies, with the text upon Dutch paper, is accompanied by two series of Plates, the one 
with letters, and the other a proof before letters, on Japanese paper ; the second, limited 
to 5 Copies, has four series of Plates, viz., upon Dutch paper with letters, upon Japanese , 
paper before letters, upon Vellum before letters, upon Whatman before letters. These i 


Editions are numbered, and the proofs before letters bear the Artist’s signature. ; 
For the Edition of 100 copies - . - - - - - £8 a year. 


For the Edition of 5 copies . - - - - : - £24 a year. 





I. ROUAM, LIBRAIRIE DE L’ART, 33, AVENUE DE L’OPERA. 
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At all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 











PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TINSLEYS = MAGAZINE 


FOR 


JANUARY, 1884. 











CONTENTS. 


‘‘Sally.’”’ By Joun Hitt, Author of “ The Waters of Marah,” etc. Prologue, 
and Chapters I.—IV. 


Under the Palmetto Flag. By Iza Durrus Harpy. 

Bits of Rustic Philosophy. By FRANK ABELL. 

Come to the Cliffs. By Epwarp Morris. 

Under Three Colours.—No. 1, ‘‘ The Début.’’ By Evetyn Jrerrowp 
The Old Gentleman. A Sketch. By Epwarp A. Morton. 
Grumbling: after Lafontaine. By JAmrs BonreEIN. 

Sentimental Journeys in London. Part III. By Percy FirzGErati 
A Winter Sketch. By T. C. Irwin. 

Locked Out. A Tale of a Housewarming. 

A Peep at Aden. By B. Peyton Warp. 

Personal Statement by ‘‘ Mustard.’ By E. A. DiLiwyy. 

An Afternoon at Fairlawn. By ANNABEL GRay. 


Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent. By Jou» 
Aucustus O’SHEA. Chapters I., IT. 


Come to the Cliffs. By Epmonp Morris. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, Catherine Street, Strand, London. 
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OSLERS CHINA === 
vss LASS SERTIEE 


ELECTROLIERS. CHANDELIERS. LAMPS. 


Bowls and Vases in OROIDE, FRUTERA, & ARGENTINE GLASS, & FILOSELLE 
CHINA; MINTONS, WORCESTER, WEDG WOOD, & COPELAND SERVICES. 


LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 
MATCHES 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and 
palatable dishes which may be produced from BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 

It is equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment for ordinary domestic purposes, and 
one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. 

Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready 
for the table within fifteen minutes; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in the course 
of an hour a Blanc-mange, which, served with fresh or preserved fruit, will be acceptable at any 
meal. 

Add sultanas, raisins, marmalade, or jam of any kind, and in about the same time it is made 
into an excellent Baked Pudding. To which may be added :—Take care to boil with milk, when 
so required, for not less than eight minutes. 

NorTe.—Unlike many other Corn Flours, this beara the Name of its Manufacturers, who offer the guarantee 
of their long-established reputation for its uniformly superior quality. 


Cloth ; 2s. 6d. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO. 


“THE STRANGER’S STORY AND HIS POEM, 


THE LAMENT OF LOVE, 


























Small Crown octavo, price, London: 


AN EPISODE OF THE MALVERN HILLS; 


With an Illustration by DAVID BATES ; 


BY CHARLES GRINDROD, 


AUTHOR “ PLAYS 





OF FROM ENGLISH HISTORY.” 
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‘TIM E: 
Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literature. 


JANUARY, 1884. 


CONTENTS. 

PAG K 
A REAL QUEEN (Concluded.) By R. E. Francillon : , —o 
Tue BaLkans. (With Two Illustrations.) ‘ : : : . 16 
SILVERMEAD. By Jean Middlemass . ‘ : ; 97 
SonNET : WHAT CAN I DO FOR THEE? By James Hinton . . 49 
Tue TarTaN Piaip. By Bb. Montgomerie Ranking . , . . 

THE COLOSSEUM IN ROME AND ITs BuILpER. By Edmund Sheridan 
Purcell ‘ : , ‘ : : . ‘ , . 56 


Neicupours. (With Page Illustration.) By H. 8. Bathurst . . 61 


GOING INTO THE HovusE; oR THE LITTLE CrutcH. By the Rey. 
Frederick Langbridge, M.A. , ; j : 62 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA BEFORE SHAKESPEARE P j , : . 66 
A Visit TO JEDDAH AND Eve’s Toms. By Lawrence C. Goodrich . 79 


ONE OF Dr. PRIDMORE’S VoyAGES—A “ P, AND QO.” TRAGEDY. By J. 


W. Sherer, CSI... ; , . ' , . 83 
EarL Harpine’s Man. By Henry Scott Vince : : , . 93 
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he first Six Volumes of Tru, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, 

are now ready; also Vol. 7, containing the Monthly Parts from April, 1882, to 

December, 1882, price 10s. 6d.; and Vol. 8, January to June, 1888, price 7s. 6d. 
Cases for binding can be obtained. 


LONDON: KELLY & CQ., 
51, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 


[All rights reserved. } 
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NOTICE 10 SUBSCRIDERS. 


Pb! Pile! Piel deel? omelet allie ee ale 


For some time past it has been announced 
that a New Novel from the pen of Mr. WILKIE 
CoLiins would commence in the January Num- 


ber of “TIME” for 1884. 


Since the publication of the Christmas 
Number an entire change of proprietorship and 
management has taken place, and this neces- 
sarily invalidates the Contract. 





The New Proprietors regret this fact, but 
subscribers will see that it is unavoidable. 


With reference to the future of the Magazine, 
the Editor has to announce that the co-opera- 
tion of some of the leading authors of the day 
has been secured by the new Management, and 
“TIME,” whilst retaining its former character- 
istics, will, it is confidently hoped, keep its 
position in the front rank of serial publications. 


In the February Number will appear the 
opening chapters of a Novel entitled: 


“AS AVON FLOWS,” 


By HENRY SCOTT VINCE. 


PPO LOVIN ILL VILL LOLOL ONL ONS fl Ll LL el OP ct PL IO RPP OL PARAL ARAL 


Some important Literary Announcements will shortly 
be made. 
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# Monthly Miscellany of Interesting and Amusing Literature, 








MARCH, 1884. 





CONTENTS. | 
PAGE # 
As Avon Fitows. By Henry Scott Vince ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 209 
By THE SHORE AT SUNSET... . . : . . : . 237 | 
| 
DREAMING AND WAKING. By Philip Bourke Marston ; . 238 | 
| 
THE Spirit OF MEDI#vAL ART. (Concluded). By B. Montgomerie | 
Ranking . ; : , : j ‘ ; ; ‘ . 251 | 
SILVERMEAD. By Jean Middlemass . ; , ; ; R . 259 


FRANK IvEs ScupDAMORE, C.B. By Sigma Smith. : : . 278 
FATHER MATHEW’S MANTLE. By William Mackay . ; ‘ . 285 
is KILLED ON THE LINE. By Harriet L. Childe Pemberton . , 297 
A GIRL OF THE PERIOD. By H. Barton Baker : ‘ ; » 299 


REVERIE. By Rennell Rodd . . ‘ ; . : . . 312 
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A Dutca Izaak Watton. By Byron Webber . ’ : ; . 314 


VESTIGIA CAMENARVM. By the Rev. R. N. Sanderson : ‘ . 320 
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The first Six Volumes of Timn, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. each, 

are now ready; also Vol. 7, containing the Monthly Parts from April, 1882, to 
December, 1882, price 10s. 6d.; and Vol. 8, January to June, 1888, price 7s. 6d. | 
Cases for binding can be obtained. | 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





IN THE MAY NUMBER OF 
“TIME” | 


WILL COMMENCE A SERIAL, 


BY A NEW AUTHOR, 


ENTITLED— 


“FROM UNION TO GRANGE.” 





Attention may also be drawn to the 


LATIN VERSE, 


which it is proposed to make a feature of 


the Magazine. 
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ESTABLISHED 1859. 
sole Miakers of the Noted 


“CLUB” 
BICYCLES & 
TRICYCLES. 


HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS -COVENTRY. 
London: 15& 16, Holborn Viaduct; Manchester: 9, Victoria Buildings; Birmingham, Dublin, & 


+ WORUINESIDOE + GOLA, + BOINSURGH. + 


Patrons—The Right Hon, LORD REAY, D.C.L., LL.D. ; 
The Right Hon. SiR LYON PLAYFAIR. M.P, K.O0.B., LL.D., F.R.S.,; W. F. SKENE, Esq., LL.D., D.C.1 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland ; Major-General F. NEPEAN SMITH, H.M.1.A. 


Principal—D, FEARON RANKING, M.A., Oxon., LL.B. Vice-Principal—A. H. ANGLIN, B.A. CANTAB., 
LL.B., F.R.S.E. Classical Master—W. COUTTS, M.A., Late Assistant Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen Universit. 
Chemical Technology—T. W. DRINKWATER, L.R.C.P., F.C.S. Botany & Natural Science—W.C.GREY, M.B.,C.M 

French—Mons. C. DE FLANDRE. German—Herr A. N. MEYEROWICZ. 
Separate Bedroom for each Boy. Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Workshop. 


The Building is clear of the City, and stands at the foot of the Pentland Hills. The whole cf the Sanitary arrange 
ments have been specially carried out under the inspection of Dr. LITTLEJOHN, the Medical Officer of Health 


BOARDING FEES, £60 per Annum. TUITION FEES, £16 to £26 per Annum. 
REFERENCES: 


Lieut-Col. MACDOUGALL, 39, Lansdown Crescent, Leamington. 
General R. F. BAKER, Tudor Hall, Ootacamund, India; and others. 


M. WILLIAMSON, 
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THE “IMPERIAL CLUB.” 














SURGEON-DENTIST, R.D.S.. 


47, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON, 


MAKES AND REPAIRS EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. STOPPING, SCALING, AND EXTRACTING. 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


MISFITS RE-MODELLED. HOURS FROM NINE TO EIGHT OCLOCK. 
APPOINTMENT AT THEIR RESIDENCES IF DESIRED. 


PATIENTS SEEN BY 
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ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BAN K,— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Current Accounts opened according to the usual 
practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of 
charge. the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
31st March, 1880. 





The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Four Millions. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A_ HOUSE 

FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. with im- 


mediate Possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOw TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 
LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate Possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRK- 
BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, |  sootnampton butting: Ohancery tanc?  "®"" 
sonwarmmnéo. SOHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCUA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made 
instantaneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for 
Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCUATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prehibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at ls. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 


anys’ THIS FAMOUS 
NER RUS s acrnuy muprcine 
Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWELS. 


A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cases of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE."Is warranted to cleanse the blood from 


$F all impurities from whatever cause 
a % A R K FE S | arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores, 
a of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 


WORLD FAMED its effects are marvellous. Thousands 


of ‘Testimonials from all parts. In 
Yo | marae bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases of 
B | () 0} f) Mi lX Gi it R [ six times the quantity, lls. each, of all 
: “ Chemists, 
Sent to any Address for 30 or 182 Stamps, by the Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 


LINCOLN. 
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‘ingley prothers’ New Publications. 








TINSLEYS' MAGAZINE FOR JUNE, 1s. 


CONTENTS. 
Sally. By Joun Hitt, Author of ‘“ The Waters of Marah.” 


Lay Cookery. By Goprrey TURNER. 


Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent: The Passion Play at Ober- 


Ammergau. 


By Jonn Aveustus O'SHEA. 


A Bayswater Barnum, By Jovian Moors. 


Sentimental Journeys in London: At Christie’s. By Prroy Firzemravp. 


Russian Peasants Before and After their Emancipation. 
Plant Hunting in the Central Pyrenees, By N. Conaan. 


&e., 


&e., &e. 





New Books Now Ready at all Libraries. 





The Life and Timesfof William IV. By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 2 vols. 


Under Fourteen Flags: the Life and Adven- 
tures of Brigadier-General Maclver. By 
Capt. W. D. L’EstRANGE. 2 vols. 


Among the Clods: Phases of Farm Life. By 
a Town Mouse. 1 vol. 


The House of. White Shadows: 
. By-B. L. FarsBon. 3 vols. 


a Novel. 


The Last Call:.Za Romance. By RicHARD 
DOWLING. 3 vols. 
Through Dusty {Corners. By the Author of 


“ ea a Tale of the Queen’s Navy.” 3 
vols. 


The Wild Warringtons: a Family History. 
By ARNOLD GRAY. 3 vols. 





New and Cheaper Editions of Popular Novels. 


—_—_— 


The Mystery of Killard. By Ricnarp 
DowLinG. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 


Nell—On and Offthe Stage. By B. H. Bux- 


TON. Boards, 2s. 

A Matter of Fact Girl. By Tuo. Gir. 
Boards, 2s. 

A Noble Wife. By Joun Saunpzrs. Cloth 
gilt, 5s. 


Pretty Miss Neville. By the Author of 
‘Proper Pride.” Cloth gilt, 5s. 


Edward Maitland’s Novels.—“ The Pilgrim 
of the Shrine ;” “ By and By;” and “ Higher 
Law.” Cloth gilt, 5s. each. 





IN THE PRESS. 
The Weird Sisters. By Ricuarp Dow ine. 


Visited on the Children. By Tuo. Grrr. 
From the Wings. By B. H. Buxton. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 


8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DOROTHY FOSTER. By Wa ter Besant. 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. By Ovipa. 

THE NEW ABELARD. By Roperr Bucnanan. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. By Davin Curistiz Murray. 

THE ART OF FICTION. By Watrer Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of 


Men.” is. pe SEE 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “PICCADILLY -NOVELS.” 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Beatrix Randolph. By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. Mabel’s Progress. By Frances E. Troiiops. 
Fortune’s Fool. By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. Anne Furness. By Frances E. TROLLOopE. 
A Castle in Spain. By JAMEs DE MILLE. The-Foreigners. By ELEanor C. Price. 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. The Land-Leaguers. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuwarp Jerrerizs. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 
ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE. By Justin H. McCarrny. 


extra. 6s. 








(Just ready, 





(Shortly. 


























Crown 8vo., cloth 





“THE BOOK OF THE SWORD; being a History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries. 


from the Earliest Times. By RICHARD F. BURTON. With numerous Illustrations, large 4to., cloth extra, 32s, 


A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By Rev. E. C. 
“BREWER, LL.D. (Uniform with the “ Reader’s Handbook.”) With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. : 


AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, with the Dates. Being the Appendices to the 
“‘Reader’s Handbook” separately printed. By Rev. E.C. BREWER, LL.D. Crown 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 


THE PATIENT'S VADE MECUM: how to get most Good from Medical Advice. By 


WILLIAM and EDWARD KNIGHT. Crown 8vo., ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Shortly. 


THE LIFE OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. Sixth Edition, 
with Additions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: a Sketch of the Life and Conduet 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &c. With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 























ACADEMY NOTES, 1884. With 152 Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by Henry BLackgurn. 1s. 





GROSVENOR NOTES, 1884. With 78 Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by Henry BLACKBURN: 
Is. 





THE PARIS SALON, 1884. With 300 Fac-simile Sketches. Edited by F.G. Dumas. 3s. 


TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 
The following are among the NEW, VOLUMES now ready : 


In Maremma. By Oulpa. Gideon Fleyce By Henry W. Lucy. 
A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain.; Joseph’s Coat. By D. Curistiz MURRAY. 


The Stolen White Elephant. By Mark | The Comet of a Season. By JUSTIN 
TWAIN. McCARTHY, M.P. 


God and the Man. By RoBERrT BUCHANAN. The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 1) 


The Flower of the Forest. By CHARLES mus. 3. i. RESET. 
GIBBON. Women are Strange. By F. W. Rosrnsoy. 


Californian Stories. By Bret HARTE. Frau Frohmann. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


Prince Saroni’s Wife. By Jutian Haw- | The Bride’s Pass. By Saran TyTLeER. 
THORNE. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1876, Eprror, R. B. MARSTON. 
PROPRIETORS: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., 


Crown BUILDINGS, 188, FLEBT STREET, LONDON. 








“An excellent class organ.”—-THE WORLD. 
“One of the best authorities on these and kindred subjects.”—TRUTH. 


THE 


FISHING GAZETTE 


DEVOTED TO ANGLING, RIVER, LAKE AND SEA FISHING, AND FISH CULTURE 











Mr. Geo. M. KELsSon’s Articles on SALMON ANGLING, with large Explanatory Illustrations and 
Diagrams of the VARIOUS CASTS, are now appearing in the FISHING GAZETTE. 





THE FISHING GAZETTE 


Circulates every week amongst thousands of well-to-do Anglers (Country Gentlemen 
Naval and Military Men, Clergymen, Solicitors, Medical Men, &c., &c.), in all parts 
of the United Kingdom and Abroad. It is seen by the Members of all the best 
Social, Literary, and Angling Clubs; in fact, it goes to just the class of Readers 
which all Advertisers wish to reach. 


THE FISHING GAZETTE 


Was awarded a SILVER MEDAL at the Great International Fisheries Exhibition at Berlin, 1880 
and also a SILVER MEDAL at the National Fisheries Exhibition, Norwich, 1881. 





Articles on AMATEUR SEA FISHING will appear in the GAZETTE during the coming season. 








Published every Week, Folio, 16 Pages, price 2d, Articles on all kinds‘of Angling and every information useful to Anglers 








ORDER .FORM FOR POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
(The most satisfactory way of getting the Gazette is to have it by Post every 
Friday from the Office, as Agents frequently are careless in delivering 
it, and, of course, are longer in doing so than the Post.) 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, LonDON. 


Gentlemen, 


Be good enough to send me the Fisuine Gazerte by Post every Friday for ti 








next ____months,* for which I enclose stamps value 
Date . oa _ 188 
Iam, &c., 
Name rene 








* PRICES OF SUBSCRIPTION BY POST. Full 
u 


3 Months, including Postage, 2s. 8d. Address 
. u > ie | ve Ob ae ee 
7.» s a 10s. 6d. (Please write distinctly.) 
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LONDON—SHOW ROOMS, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


PAT 


SAFETY 
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MATCHES. 


ll] PRIZE MEDALS. 


ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 





PAGE WOODGOGK § WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the Cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the Cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the Cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the Cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the Cure of BILIOU NESS. 

GOOD for the Cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GOOD for the Cure of ALL COMPLAINTS 
arising from a disordered state of the STOMACH BOWELS, or LIVER. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in Boxes at 1s. 14d. 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. each; or sent by post for 14, 33, or 54 


stamps, according to size. by 


PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln. 





ls.—The New Pocket Timepiece—1s. 
Size and Shape of an Ordinary Watch, 


With New Patent Adjusting Swivel Ring, for 
attaching to Watch Guard. 


NE SHILLING, Post Free 15 Stamps, 
two for 27 stamps, the AMERICAN 
POCKET TIMEPIECE (Patented), Size of an 


Ordinary Watch; Electro Silver Case, Steel 
Works, nced Action, Enamelled Dial, Glass 
Dome. Each denotes correct time, and is 


warranted for 2 years. To be procured only 
from the undersigned. All orders executed by 
return post. 


J. P. PILLINGER, 140, Blackfriars Road, 
London, S.E. 





The TYROLEAN MUSICAL BOX, 2s. 


Post Free 27 Stamps. 


Eight Tunes. Size, 74in. by 2in. Ina strong 
polished wood case, with German silver fittings, 
simplified action, constructed on a new principle 
to play operatic and song, with the following 
tunes—Home, Sweet Home—Hold the Fort— 
The Last Rose of Summer—The Minstrel Boy— 
Molly Darling—The Blue Danube Waltz—My 
Love She’s but a Lassie Yet—Meet Me in the 
Lane, Love—Perhaps She’s on the Railway. 


Two for 48 stamps. 
J. P. PILLINGER, 140, Blackfriars Road, 


London, S.E. 
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TIME ADVERTISER. 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, 
ARCH, CLOCK AND FEWPALERY SRANUPACTORER, 


65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
»| WO MORE WATOH EEYTS. 


10 WATCH CLUBS & WATCH BUYERS 
SIR JOHN BENNETT 


Offers his Choice and Valuable Stock of Gold and Silver Key Watches, 


At 20 per Cent. Reduction, 
AS HE INTENDS TO KEEP NONE BUT KEYLESS WATCHES. 
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ho —In return for a £10 note, free and safe per post, one of BENNETT’S 
LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. Perfect for time 

beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight. Gold 

Chains at mauufacturers’ prices—Str Joun Bennert, 65 & 64, Cheapside. 








£15. —In return for Post Office Order, free and safe by post, one of 
BENNETTS GENTLEMEN’S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES. 

Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air tight, damp 

tight, and dust tight.—Sir Joun Bennett, 65 & 64, Cheapside, London. 


CLOCKS, 


THE LARGEST & BEST ASSORTED STOCK IN 





THE KINGDOM. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


w. H. SMITH «& SON'S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


486, STRAND, LONDON, AND THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 














1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. SMita & SoON'’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History. Biography, Travel 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 

»,—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names are registered, 
but they mav transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in Charge of the Depét at 
which they obtain thetr Books. About 500 Bookstalls are available for this purpose. Of the current 
Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions 
will not be accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchang: 
once a day ; the Clerk in Charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a Sub 
scriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depdt, will be entitled 
only to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe ; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transterred to the London Termini become subject to the London 
regulations. See Terms below, Section No. I. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. SmitH & Son beg to impress upon thei Library Subscribers the fact, that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 
Clerk in Charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus 


6 Months, 12 Months. 
£& ss. d. a & -& 
For ONE Volume at a time ...... «2.2... cee eee eee ob se. einai ya, sere i 7 
(Novels in more than Une Volume are not available Sor this class of Subscription.) 
eS Ty Me TS MIT O oe = Ps erie Se 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For FouR Volumes at & tine .........ccccecccccccccecccccces woliioislien . 2 -ssie 2.3.4 
For EIGHT ,, ST enesenee edevetoonane we ee © cnt 38 3 0 
For FIFTEEN ,, shea wren neeneorennseneies cccoscasnccsccee SOD 5 ovccee 5 5 0 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their. Books from a Country Bookstall- 
6 Months. 12 Months. 
& a a. £& se d, 
ee I 5 ones caiciecscnsessesdintesinieinn San © “suis ri 6 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
Por TWS Veemeees OE B VIURE........ciccdevcssescecccceepescsesedees a @ Er .. B- tbim 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available sor this class of Subscription.) 
For THREE Volumes ab a time ........ccccscccsceceeseceescees vasiocente See eae 2.2 a 
For Four - ae eveseses or Sts Bee 210 0 
For Six ” (snaps ee cabeduegeteiasimmennine Ss eae $3 0 
For TWELVE _,, a: ” eeenipeneaniibenpeakenebadinanial eostane wer ew eee 5 5 0 
III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, etc.— 
6 Months. 12 Months, 
£s. d. & «a <«& 
For TWENTY-FOUR Volumes ata time ..............00. piivekeietie” EE. ene 9 9 0 
For THIRTY-SIX - (see wmeneeneueeneesan beeeces ae @ BD: cere 14 2 6 
For FORTY-EIGHT - 9 eeediecoes sesccccense eteseces 1 30. @ sectis 18 16 0 
For Sixty a. ae poosiinns (ee Bs BS coven 28° 9 0 
For SEVENTY-TWO m is mn iNeseneeenenee eossdenes vere © ala 28 2 0 
For EIGHTY-FOUR » ~~  snatndennaenonnie siepeseweeey > 2 oe ae 3215 0 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 


TEKMS for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, List of Books in Circulation, or any other information, cay 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books offered at greatly reduced prices, is pub- 
lished Monthly, and can be had at any Booxstall, or post free upon application 
to 186, Strand, London. 


Also a Catalogue of Books in Elegant Bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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An Illustrated Journal for Young and Old. 
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~ THE LINK, 


NHW LIGHT ON OLD PATHS. 





Edited by B. M. MARSHALL. 





The following is a list of contributors whose stories and papers will 


appear in the first and forthcoming numbers :— 


Rev. F, ARNOLD. 
HAMILTON AIDE. 
HERBERT H. ADAMS. 
Miss FANNY E. ALBERT. 
CHARLES JAMES BALL. 
THEODORE BENT. 

Mrs. OSCAR BERINGER. 
Miss MARY F. BILLINGTON. 
Miss HEATHER BIGG. 
GEORGE 8S. BOWER. 
JAS. S. BORLASE. 

G, LATHOM BROWNE. 

U. R. BURKE, 

R. F. CANTWELL. 

Miss DORA CHADWICK. 
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JAMES CLOUGH. 


CHARLES HASTINGS COLLETTE. 


FREDERICK COOPER. 
HUGH CONWAY. 

T. W. RAYS DAVIDS. 
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Rev. W. L. DIXON. 
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R. W. EDIS, F.S.A. 
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JAMES A. FARRER. 

W. W. FENN. 

CHARLES FORD, F.R.S.L. 
Miss E, E. FRANKLIN. 


ALFRED SCOTT GATTY (RovucGcE 
DRAGON). 

GEORGE HALSE. 

Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 

Prorgssor JOHN W. HALES. 

H. J. HEWLETT. 

CHARLES HERVEY. 

HUBERT JERNINGHAM, M.P. 

HORACE LASHBROKE. 

LigutT. CHAS. R. LOW, F.R.G.S. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH J. LYSAGHT. 

Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, M.L.S.B. 
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EDWARD A. MORTON. 

EUGENE OSWALD, M.A. 

ALFRED ERNEST PRESANTE. 

F. ERNEST POWER. 
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GEORGE A. SIMCOX., 
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R. G. WEBSTER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Confidential Office 


(OLDEST ESTABLISHED), 
Missing Friends Traced. 
Investigated with Secrecy. 





For Divorce, Libel. Family Matters 








Experienced English and American Agents, of known ability, are always available. 


CHARLES E. CRUTTWELL, 


SAVOY HOUSE, STRAND. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


RYAL ROTEL, BOYER. 
FACING THE HARBOUR. 


CLOSE £0 BOTH STATIONS AND ADMIRALTY PIER. 
RESTAURANT FRANCAISE. BATHS. EXCELLENT CUISINE. 











Arrangements can be made for Board ex pension. 


WILLIAM OLDFIELD, Proprietor. 


Boss's Patent Ventilators 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, HOSPITALS, PRIVATE HOUSES, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS, STABLES, COW SHEDS, VAULTS, SHIPS, 


AND IN EVERY PLACE WHERE VENTILATION IS REQUIRED, 











This Ventilator is the most perfect ever intro- 
duced to the Public, 


Being equally effective in the greatest calm as when the wind 
is blowing, 


KEEPING UP CONTINUAL CHANGE OF AIR. 
REQUIRES NO ATTENTION. _ | | Lo 
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IS THE CHEAPEST SYSTEM EXTANT. 





FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


WwW. ROSS, 


108, COBURG ROAD, OLD KENT ROAD. 


MAR 9-1950 








